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for the settlement of international disputes. Income from the original 
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TOGOLAND 


One of the most critical decisions affecting the future of the 
African continent will take place this autumn. The United 
Nations General Assembly will be asked, for the first time, to 
terminate a Trusteeship Agreement and to authorize union be- 
tween the Gold Coast when it achieves its independence in 1957 
and the British-administered Trust Territory of Togoland. The 
handling of this issue will have far-reaching repercussions for 
all the other dependent territories in Africa and its effects may 
be felt even more widely. 

The present article traces, against an historical background, 
the nine-year United Nations effort to create viable political 
units out of an infinitely complex admixture of political, eco- 
nomic, and tribal aspirations which had become further compli- 
cated by the aftermath of nineteenth century imperialism. The 
fascinating story of the Togolands is the colonial question in 


microcosm. 


JAMES S. COLEMAN, the author, is one of the leading 
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1952, he studied political developments in British and French 
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research on a Rockefeller Foundation grant to the University of 
California. | 

Mr. Coleman is Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Political Science at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and the author of a number of articles on such subjects as 
nationalism in tropical Africa, and the emergence of African 


political parties. 
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Background to the Togoland Problem 


O NE OF THE STRIKING DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE LEAGUE 
of Nations Mandates System and the United Nations 
Trusteeship System is that while the former was mainly in- 
terested in the “just treatment” of the dependent peoples in- 
volved, the latter has been primarily—indeed, in the view 
of some—obsessively concerned with their “progressive de- 
velopment towards self-government or independence.” Nowhere 
has this shift in emphasis been more in evidence than in the 
case of the two Togolands under United Kingdom and French 
trusteeship. 


The Togolands have not commanded the international spot- 
light because of their size or international importance. They are 
among the smaller of the eleven areas under trusteeship, and 
they are geographically rather far removed from any direct in- 
velvement in the “cold war.” Nor has the “colonial crisis” been 
more acute there than elsewhere. The reasons are far more com- 
plex. Put most simply, the ““Togoland Problem” is the result of 
an accelerated effort to apply the abstract ideal of self-determina- 
tion to a complex milieu in which the criteria for identifying 
“self” are indeterminate, unstable, or subject to easy manipula- 
tion. This is, of course, a common phenomenon throughout the 
colonial world. But because of the factors involved, the micro- 
cosm of the Togolands illuminates with remarkable clarity the 
issues involved in the transition from colonialism to independ- 
ence under the aegis of the United Nations. 


GULF OF GUINEA 








The Birth of Togoland 


On 5 July 1884, Dr. Gustave Nachtigal concluded a treaty 
with the chief of a tiny fishing village called Togo, situated on 
the Togo Lagoon on the coast of West Africa. The treaty, 
which represented the first formal move to create a German 
African empire, established a German protectorate over a small 
coastal enclave no more than fifteen miles wide and three miles 
deep. “Togo” meant “behind the sea” in the Ewe language and 
the name was employed by the Germans to cover collectively 
those areas of the hinterland inhabited by disparate peoples and 
acquired by historical accident in the course of the following 
fifteen years. Final boundary delimitations with the British, in 
regard to the Gold Coast, and with the French, in regard to 
Dahomey, were not made until 1897 and 1899 respectively. As 
German administration was terminated in 1914 this means that 
Togoland existed for only fifteen years as a separate political unit. 
Historically, this is the measure of unity possessed by the peoples 
of modern Togoland. 


Despite the brevity of the German presence, however, it was 
not without significance. The Germans developed an admirable 
road and railroad system which linked together the principal 
centers throughout at least the southern half of the country, 
thereby facilitating the movement of peoples and goods and the 
growth of an internal exchange economy. They established law 
and order, created a common legal, administrative, and educa- 
tional system, imposed a common currency and official language, 
and developed other territory-wide institutions, Even if colonial, 
these served to inculcate some awareness of sharing a common 
fate, at least among certain strata of the population of southern 
Togoland. The very name “Togoland,” notwithstanding its 
origin, provided a useful symbol for the idealized community— 
the lost “Golden Age’”—to which latter-day nationalists in the 
southern areas of both halves of Togoland could relate all things 
desirable as against the unattractive realities of existing or pros- 
pective territorial arrangement.’ In a negative sense, moreover, 


1 Until the last five years the overwhelming majority of the peoples of 
northern Togoland were unaware of the existence of Togoland. 








the German presence provoked that very tenuous sense of unity 
imposed by all imperial powers upon colonial peoples under 
their control; namely, an awareness of being under a common 
alien master to whom all grievances could be ascribed. Every- 
where colonialism has helped—usually unwittingly, sometimes 
positively—to build new nations. The brief German experience 
in Togoland is no exception. 

At the outbreak of the First World War in August 1914, 
Anglo-French forces, proceeding from the Gold Coast and Da- 
homey, quickly compelled a German surrender. In a provisional 
agreement the country was partitioned into British and French 
spheres by an arbitrary north-south line. The two spheres were 
roughly equal in size, with the capital of Lomé and the greater 
portion of the railway lines (and virtually all of “Eweland,” being 
included in the British sphere. On 10 July 1919, a final Anglo- 
French agreement was signed in Paris in accordance with which 
the British withdrew westward, leaving Lomé, the rail lines, one 
third of the Ewe, and nearly two-thirds of Togoland under 
French control. Three years later the British and French Man- 
dates were confirmed by the Council of the League of Nations. 
During the next seventeen years (1922-1939) the two Mandates 
were administered under the supervision of the League Mandates 
Commission—British Togoland as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast Colony and Dependencies and French Togoland as a 
separate dependency under the direct control of the French 
Minister of Colonies. With the death of the League Council in 
1939, the League supervision was terminated and the inter- 
national status, the locus of sovereignty, and the future of the 
Togoland Mandates became open questions. 


This uncertainty was removed by the declaration of intent 
made by the British and French delegates at a meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in January 1946. Ac- 
cording to this declaration the two governments undertook to 
draw up trusteeship agreements for the two territories and to 
place them under the United Nations Trusteeship System. The 
following December these agreements were approved by the 
General Assembly. 
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During the ensuing nine years the ““Togoland Problem” has 
emerged as one of the most intractable and persistent questions 
the United Nations has been called upon to resolve. The tenth 
General Assembly, however, took a major step towards a solution 
by its decision to supervise a plebiscite in British Togoland. This 
plebiscite was held in May-1956, and the results and probable 
implications are analyzed in the final chapter of this article. 


Political vs. Ethnic Boundaries 


During the period 1885-1900 when the boundaries of Togo- 
land were laid down, no conscious effort was made to have them 
coincide with those of ethnic groups.” The Dagomba state in 
northern Togoland was split down the middle—the capital of 
Yendi and half the state falling within (German) Togoland, 
the other half in the Northern Territories of the (British) Gold 
Coast. The Ewe also were split approximately in half.* Other 
groups, such as the Kusasi, Adja-Ouatchi, Ana, and Fon were 
also bifurcated by the creation of German Togoland. 


In the final delimitation of the present boundary between 
British and French Togoland, somewhat greater respect was 
shown for ethnic boundaries. In 1919 the Boundary Commis- 
sioners were directed to avoid separating villages from their 


2 Two factors tended to minimize the disruption caused by this arbitrary 
delimitation. Wherever possible an effort was made to legitimize acquisi- 
tion through the then fashionable protectorate treaty. This meant that 
to a certain extent definable groups came under the control of one colonial 
power (Germany, Britain, or France), and hence were embraced within one 
political system. Again, the thalweg of major rivers was frequently used by 
imperial powers as the most convenient and least ambiguous of boundary 
markers. For obvious technological reasons the major rivers also tended to 
be boundaries between ethnic groups. The original Togoland boundaries, 
like all imperial boundaries, therefore, did not always divide tribal groups. 


8 One half in German Togoland, one half in the Gold Coast. Two his- 
torical points are significant here. In its present location, Eweland was 
never united under one government. Secondly, at the time of the German 
intrusion at least half of Eweland was already under nominal British control, 
as a result of the protectorate treaties with the Krepi and Anlo states in 
1850 and 1868 respectively. By 1885 the peoples of southwestern British 
Togoland had been under varying degrees of British influence. 





agricultural lands. The Franco-British Declaration of that year 
further stipulated that inhabitants living on either side of the 
frontier would be permitted, if they declared their intent within 
six months of the boundary delimitations, to move with their 
property to the sphere (French or British) of their choice.* The 
peoples of the Dagomba state were reunited under one adminis- 
tration, as were the Gourma, Kusasi, and others. 


The case of the Ewe is quite different. During the war 
years, 1914-1919, most of Eweland was under British adminis- 
tration. The British westward withdrawal in 1919 from what 
was roughly the eastern boundary of Eweland to the present 
eastern boundary of British Togoland meant not only that the 
Ewe in French Togoland were obliged to learn their third Euro- 
pean language, but also that Ewe groups not previously divided 
found themselves straddling a new international boundary. The 
drive for Ewe unification reflected, at least partially, a desire to 
return to the brief five years of unity under the British. 


The ‘ask of building new political nationalities in West 
Africa is exceedingly complex and difficult. Characteristic of 
most of the traditional systems in the area is the relatively high 
degree of political fragmentation. With certain exceptions the 


scale of political organization of traditional African units is 
exceedingly small. As a consequence, the number of unrelated 
human groups being brought together in the new territorial 
political systems is considerable.’ Moreover, the present African 
leaders are committed to democratic (i.e., non-coercive) methods 


of integration. 


Another factor is that the emergent political systems tend 
to be coterminous with the arbitrary boundaries carved out by 


4 Report on British Mandated Sphere of Togoland for 1920-1921, Cmd. 


1698 (London, H.M.S.O., 1922), pp. 25-26. 
5In the two Togolands there is a total of 51 indigenous tribal groups 


distributed as follows: 
Northern Section Southern Section 


French Togoland 17 11 

British Togoland 14 9 
Of these only 3 number over 100,000 (Ewe, Adja-Ouatchi and Kabrai) and 
28 number under 20,000. 
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the colonial powers. As a result, the new states are being con- 
structed at right angles to the major cultural zones. These cul- 
tural zones stretch horizontally on an east-west axis, whereas the 
new nation-states are based on a north-south axis, each com- 
mencing with its own coastline and each having its own hinter- 
land stretching northwards to the lower fringes of the Sahara 
Desert. This means that each emergent political unit in West 
Africa is a cross-section of very different cultural patterns, ranging 
from the predominantly Negroid groups in the tropical forest on 
the coast to the predominantly Sudanic groups in the open 
savannah in the north. 


The ethnic composition of the two Togolands reflects this 
division, which explains in part the sharp and persistent cleavage 
between north and south in the two territories. It also ex- 
plains the distinction which has been made by the Administering 
Authorities between the Northern and the Southern Sections of 
their respective spheres of Togoland, with the dividing line fall- 
ing roughly between the seventh and eighth narallels north lati- 


tude. 


The Peoples of the Togolands 


The peoples of the Northern and Southern Sections of the 
two Togolands can be broadly distinguished by three criteria: 
the traditional forms of socio-political organization, the degree 
to which they have been influenced by and have positively 
adapted themselves to modern or Western modes and processes 
(i.e., the degree of acculturation), and the level of economic 


development. 


In the Northern Sections of both Togolands the character- 
istic political organization has been larger in scale and more 
centralized and hierarchical in structure than in the Southern. 
On the British side, for example, the majority of the peoples 
belong to the Mamprusi, Dagomba, or Gonja states which exis- 
ted long before the arrival of the British. Similarly, on the 
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French side, one finds the Cotocoli, Bassari, Konkomba, Losso, 
and others, ruled by Superior Chiefs who have traditionally 
exercised considerable authority. Moreover, both Administering 
Authorities—the British much more than the French—have 
endeavored to preserve the integrity of such pre-existing systems 
by minimizing disruptive influences and by supporting, and 
ruling through, the traditional authorities. 


By contrast, in the Southern Sections the groups have been 
much more loosely organized in political systems, marked by 
very considerable decentralization and dispersion of authority. 
Among the Ewe, for example, the sub-tribe (varying in size 
from a few hundred to possibly 20,000), was the widest indepen- 
dent political unit, and there were about 120 such groups at the 
turn of the century. Moreover, the political structure was pre- 
dominantly conciliar and, in the view of some, considerably more 
democratic. These differing traditional patterns, coupled with 
the different policies the Administering Authorities were able or 
inclined to pursue, has significantly influenced the degree to 
which the peoples of the respective sections have been predis- 
posed towards and have become involved in modern types of 
political activity. 


Involvement in such activity has been far greater among the 
peoples of the Southern Sections. In part this is due to the sharp 
cultural differences noted above, including particularly the ab- 
sence in the south of a class of traditional chiefs and elites fearful 
of any challenge to its power and to the status quo by political 
modernists. It is also explained by the far greater degree of 
Westernization characteristic of the southern peoples. Western 
influences, carried first by the trader and missionary, and later 
by the government agent, have been at work in the coastal areas 
for well over a century. Only comparatively recently have they 
broken through the coastal shell and penetrated the northern 
areas of the hinterland. As a result of this earlier and more in- 
tensive contact with the West, one finds in the south a sizeable 
group of Africans, who belong to families which have been 
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Westernized for generations. From this group have come the 
teachers, journalists, clerks, skilled artisans, and merchants mak- 
ing up the leadership cadres and most of the political activists in 
the several political parties. 


A third major contrast, in part explicable by the foregoing, 
is the sharp division between the littoral zone and the northern 
areas in terms of economic development and the numbers of per- 
sons involved in the market economy and production of cash 
crops for export. In the north, the economy is overwhelmingly 
based upon subsistence agriculture, whereas in the cocoa and 
palm-oil areas in the south there has been a comparatively high 
degree of commercialization. This has resulted in the emergence 
of a sizeable middle class composed of independent farmers and 
traders economically active and deeply concerned over political 
processes and the resultant impact on economic arrangements. 


These sectional differences in the degree of Westernization 
and economic development have operated to sharpen the tra- 
ditional cultural cleavages between the northern and southern 
peoples. They all serve to illuminate the fundamental lack of 
unity in the Togolands and to explain the profound inter-sec- 
tional tensions which have been progressively brought to light 
as a result of the chain-reaction political awakening of the vari- 
ous groups. The central fact is the basic distrust and fear of the 
less developed northern leaders and peoples regarding the pre- 
tensions and ambitions of the politically more articulate and 
ambitious southerners. 


6 The differential impact of Western education in Africa is a crucial 
index to variations in Western-type political activity. In 1948 in British 
Togoland, only 420 persons (.2 per cent of the population) in the Northern 
Section were educated beyond Standard III, as contrasted to 11,451 (over 
5 per cent of the population) in the Southern Section. This contrast is fur- 
ther reflected in the striking difference in the percentage of children of 
school age in school in 1950: 


Northern Section Southern Section 
British Togoland 2% 62% 
French Togoland 13% 49% 


Encylopéedie de l’Afrique Frangaise, Cameroun-Togo (1951), p. 464; and 
Trusteeship Council, Official Records (TCOR): 13th Sess., 1954, Supp. 
No. 2, pp. 29-31. 
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British Administration 


If disparities in culture and levels of development have 
complicated or prevented integration of the peoples of Togo- 
land on a north-south axis, the differences in policy of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities have operated over the past 40 years here 
as in other colonial territories to weaken or destroy whatever 
tenuous bonds were developed among the Togoland peoples as 
a result of the German experience. There are stronger affinities 
and far greater interaction and intercommunication among 
Westernized Africans in the widely-separated territories of British 
West Africa (Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Gambia), 
and among Africans in the non-contiguous territories of French 
West Africa, than there are between neighboring French and 
British territories. The reason for this is not merely the system of 
unified political control which a colonial power imposes upon a 
human aggregation, but the introduction of a whole way of life. 
“Westernization” is a misnomer for the acculturation process; it 
would be far more accurate to refer to “Gallicization” and 
“Anglicization.” 


Since the partition agreement of 1919, the British govern- 
ment has pursued a consistent policy of administering British 
Togoland as an integral part of the Gold Coast. This arrange- 
ment was specifically sanctioned both in the League Mandate 
awarded in 1922 and in the United Nations Trusteeship Agree- 
ment confirmed in 1946. This policy found expression not only 
in specific measures making British Togoland for all practicable 
purposes an indistinguishable part of the Gold Coast but also 
in a general disinclination to erect institutions or take measures 
which would in any way tend to endow British Togoland with 
a separate status. Following the dramatic postwar political 
development in the Gold Coast—and particularly after 1951 
when it became increasingly evident that the Gold Coast was 
approaching the threshold of self-government—spokesmen for 
the British government repeatedly stressed that when the Gold 
Coast attained full self-government the Trust Territory should 
remain integrated with it and that the Trusteeship Agreement 
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should be terminated. Indeed, throughout the 42 years of British 
administration there is little evidence to suggest that the British 
government envisaged any arrangement other than the per- 
manent association of British Togoland with the Gold Coast. 


The rationale of the British position regarding integration 
is quite clear. Of all British African territories the Gold Coast 
is perhaps most representative of British intentions and achieve- 
ments at their best. On ali counts—earlier self-government, 
participation in a larger area of economic interchange, and un- 
interrupted development—the peoples of British Togoland could, 
it seemed, but benefit from continued association with a self- 
governing Gold Coast. The severance of social, economic, and 
political ties, stretching mainly westwards, and the smashing of 
patterns of human intercourse developed during 40 years of de 
facto integration would surely run counter to the generally ac- 
cepted need to build larger-scale units of human organization in 
the modern world. 


The ethnic case for integretation with the Gold Coast is 
far more impressive than that for unification of the two Togo- 
lands.’ On the economic side, apart from cocoa, the urban 
centers of the Gold Coast constitute a natural market for food- 
stuffs produced in Togoland. While integration would not be 
absolutely essential for the success of the very ambitious Volta 
River power project, it would facilitate long-term planning and 
more effective management. Perhaps the most persuasive argu- 
ment, however, is the absence of a convincing case for any of 
the alternatives to integration. With its cultural divisions, small 
population, and poverty in resources (except for a small central 
area), British Togoland could not be made a viable, independent 
political unit. Moreover, there have been serious questions re- 
garding the motivation and the degree of genuine popular sup- 
port of the opponents of integration. Also, for the British there 
were diplomatic considerations such as maintaining effective 


7 Both integration and unification would result in the division of tribal 


groups. In the event of integration roughly 246,000 persons would be af- 
fected, whereas unification would affect around 552,600. See figures in 


Table I 
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rapport with the African leadership of the Convention People’s 
Party (C.P.P.) in the Gold Coast and avoiding any compromise 
of the French position in French Togoland. In the balance, the 
arguments in favor of continued integration appeared over- 
whelming. 


There are several aspects of British policy and practice in 
Togoland which are of special significance in any consideration 
of the Gold Coast-Togoland relationship. One is that British 
Togoland has never been administered as an entity. From the 
beginning of British rule, it has been divided between a Northern 
Section administered as an integral part of the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast and a Southern Section administered as 
an integral part of the Gold Coast Colony.* Furthermore, until 
1946 the Northern Territories were linked to the Gold Coast 
only through the person of the Governor. This arrangement was 
not unreasonable in the light of the fundamental north-south 
cultural cleavage in Togoland already noted and particularly 
the fact that most of the peoples of northern Togoland were 
historically parts of African states which had been originally 
bifurcated by the German protectorate. This has had the effect, 
however, of perpetuating the disparity not only between the 
northern and southern parts of British Togoland, but also be- 
tween northern Togoland and the Gold Coast Colony. 


Another factor has been the completeness of the integration 
of the peoples of the Gold Coast and British Togoland at the 
local level. This has not been the consequence of special measures 
devised for the Gold Coast-Togoland area; rather it is the result 
of the application of traditional British policy throughout its 
African dependencies, namely, the development of “native au- 
thorities” (i.e., political groupings at the local level based upon 
traditional elites and alignments), first as units of local adminis- 
tration, and subsequently as units of local government. 


In the north traditional states were reunited immediately 
after the establishment of British control. By the mid-1930’s 


8 Administratively the Gold Coast has consisted of three divisions: the 
Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern Territories. 
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they had been completely integrated into the Mamprusi, Da- 
gomba, and Gonja Native Authority areas of the Northern Ter- 
ritories of the Gold Coast. With the creation of the Northern 
Territories Council in 1946, this integration of the two areas 
was extended to the regional level. 


In the south, because of the comparatively greater degree 
of political fragmentation, none of the Native Authority areas 
extended across the frontier. In 1952, however, the Trans-Volta 
Togoland Region was created, linking all of the traditionally 
Ewe-speaking areas of the Gold Coast Colony with southern 
Togoland. Except for 65,000 non-Ewe, all of the peoples of 
southern Togoland are Ewe-speaking. The new Trans-Volta/ 
Togoland Region, therefore, is virtually coterminous with Ewe- 
land under British control. Indeed, the promotion of the unity 
of the Ewe was one of the explicit reasons given for the creation 
of the new region. Furthermore, under the Gold Coast Order in 
Council of 1954 (Constitution) seven of the fourteen electoral 
districts for the new Legislative Assembly straddled the inter- 
national boundary. ‘Thus, by 1956 the peoples of ‘Togoland were 
not merely attached to the Gold Coast for administrative pur- 
poses, they were bound to and participating with the peoples 
of the Gold Coast at every level of local and regional govern- 
ment. 

A third aspect of British policy relates to the degree of 
participation by Togolanders in the central government and 
general political life of the Gold Coast-Togoland political sys- 
tem. Here there has been much less integration, indeed, prior 
to 1951 there was none. Togolanders were simply the adminis- 
trés of the British colonial bureaucracy. Unlike the peoples of 
the Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti (after 1946), ‘Togolanders 
and the peoples of the Northern Territories had no representa- 
tion in the Gold Coast Legislative Council, nor were they par- 
ticipants in other pan-Gold Coast institutions or political asso- 
ciations which have contributed so powerfully to the emergence 
of a national consciousness. 

It might well be argued that the delayed integration of the 
peoples of Togoland and of the Northern Territories into the 
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TABLE I 


PARTICIPATION OF TOGOLANDERS IN SELECTED ASPECTS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE GOLD COAST- BRITISH TOGOLAND 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Percentage of 








Percentage of | Togoland 
Togoland Membership or 
Organ or Activity Population Participation to 
to Total Total 
Population —_. 
[To 1950} 1952 | 1956 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 9 | 
Executive Council (Cabinet) 0 oe) 9g 
Legislative Assembly 0 8 | 13 
Cocoa Marketing Board 0 11 11 
Agricultural Produce Mktg. Board | | O 11 11 
Public Service Commission 0 0 0 
Senior Civil Service ? 2 ? 
Scholarships for Higher Education| 5 11 11 
REGIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Northern Territories Regional 16 -— 27 22 
Council (Northern 
Region only) | 
Trans-Volta/Togoland Regional 45 _- 57 57 
Council (Trans-Volta | 
Togoland 








Region only) 


political life of the Gold Coast at the central and territorial level 
is one of the principal explanations not only for the strength of 
Togoland opposition to absorption into the Gold Coast, but also 
for the fact that the Northern People’s Party (N.P.P.) has con- 
stituted the bulk of the official opposition. This delayed integra- 
tion has been the result of a variety of factors such as the separa- 
tist effect of the territory’s international status and its physical 
isolation—caused in part by the unbridged Volta River—as well 
as by the fact that Gold Coast political associations fanning out 
from Accra very belatedly undertook to organize the. Togo- 
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landers. As late as 1951 the C.P.P. had only fourteen members 
in its Ho (southern Togoland) branch. 


Since 1951, however, “the British-Gold Coast government” ° 


has taken a series of measures including extension of the suffrage 
and representation in central organs of government. These have 
had the effect of progressively drawing Togolanders into the 
general political life of the Gold Coast either positively, as mem- 
bers of central boards and commissions or of the majority party 
controlling the Gold Coast government, or negatively, as active 
elements in the coalition opposing the present C.P.P. govern- 
ment. This increased participation is reflected in the figures set 
forth in Table II. To a certain extent this development followed 
automatically the general democratization and political mobiliza- 
tion, with the peoples of the Gold Coast and Togoland being 
co-beneficiaries of the British devolution of power. Yet there 
can be little question that there have been other factors of in- 
determinate significance in accelerating this integrative process. 
These include the pressure of criticism from Togolanders and 
from members of the United Nations, as well as the desire of the 
British-Gold Coast government to gain wider support among 
Togolanders in antic ipation of the plebiscite. 


Integration also has had its economic side. Not only do the 
Gold Coast and British Togoland share a common tariff wall 
and a common internal market but since 1939 all of the cocoa 
produced in the Gold Coast and Togoland has been purchased 
by or on behalf of a centralized marketing organization, known 


® This awkward phrase is necessary to indicate the rather complicated 
dyarchic arrangement existing in the Gold Coast since 1951. While the 
British Governor, as the representative of the Administering Authority, re- 
tained reserved powers as regards Togoland under the Orders in Council 
of 1950, 1952, and 1954, nevertheless there has been a progressive devolu- 
tion of real executive power to the African (C.P.P.) component of the 
Executive Council and of legislative authority to the Gold Coast Legislative 
Assembly. As the Governor has not used these reserved powers, it is im- 
possible to determine whether any particular measure of public policy af- 
fecting Togoland since 1951 has been the act of the British government 
qua Administering Authority, or the act of the C.P.P. in the Cabinet. Many 
Togolanders have tended to feel that the C.P.P. has been dominant and 
that contrary to the Trusteeship Agreement they have been ruled by Gold 


Coast Africans. 
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since 1947 as the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board. This 
Board each season fixes prices at a level designed to give the 
cocoa farmers a stable income, while maintaining reserves for 
price stabilization and the rehabilitation of the cocoa industry, 
as well as for general economic development of the two terri- 
tories. As cocoa is the principal cash crop and the main basis of 
the economy of both the Trust Territory and of the Gold Coast, 
this pattern of centralized control has been a powerful factor in 
economic integration, 


Apart from these specific political and economic policies 
and arrangements, there have been other factors operative 
during the 42 years of common British rule which have tended 
to link together the interests and destinies of the peoples of the 
two areas. Preeminent among these have been the educational 
system and the English language. Virtually all of the leading 
members of the present elite in Southern Togoland are graduates 
of secondary schools in the Gold Coast. The University College 
of the Gold Coast is a common institution financed by and open 
without discrimination to eligible candidates from both areas. 
The English language has permitted and facilitated social com- 
munication at all levels between the peoples of the two areas. A 
common communications network and transportation grid, and 
a common press, are other significant instruments of integration. 
Indeed, in certain respects it is possible to speak of a Gold Coast- 
British Togoland society, even if there is not as yet a correspond- 


ing political community. 


French Administration 


In contrast to British practice, the French government since 
1919 has endeavored to maintain the administrative and terri- 
torial integrity of the French sphere of Togoland. Except for 
a short period between the wars when it was linked with Da- 
homey, French Togoland has not been administered as a part 
of contiguous territories in the Federation of French West Africa, 
nor has it been made a full member in that Federation, French 
Togoland has been endowed with its own territorial institutions, 


2! 











and the Commissioner for Togoland has dealt directly with the 
Minister of Overseas France (previously the Minister of Colo- 
nies) in Paris. Because of its larger size and population, its 
possession of the port of Lomé and interior rail lines, and its 
greater potentiality as a viable economic unit, the territory has 
been easier to administer as a separate entity than British Togo- 
land. Also, whereas the declared political objectives of British 
policy in the Gold Coast (self-government) were identical with 
those prescribed for Trust Territories, French assimilationist 
policy—indeed, the whole concept of the French Union— 
implied a somewhat different political destiny for Dahomey and 


other contiguous French colonies,” 


Again, in contrast to the British policy of indirect rule, the 
French have tended to ignore traditional African groupings. The 
bifurcation of groups such as the Adja and Ouatchi by the Togo- 
land-Dahomey frontier did not induce the French to carry out 
integration at the local level, as did the British in the case of the 
Dagomba state. 

While the French authorities have preserved the integrity of 
French Togoland and have given it a different constitutional 
status within the French Union (i.e., it has been placed by 
France in the category of Associated Territories mentioned in the 
Constitution of 1946, whereas the former colonies are known 
as Overseas ‘Territories), nevertheless, in actual practice the 
Trust Territory has been administered in the same manner, and 
has been as closely associated with the political institutions of 
France and the French Union as have the Overseas ‘Territories, 
which form an integral part not only of the French Union but of 
the Republic itself. 

In Togoland, as in the Overseas Territories, ultimate legisla- 
tive and executive authority has rested with the central organs of 
the French government in Paris, and it is within the framework 





10 This difference is becoming less marked as a result of recent and con- 
templated measures of decentralization in the French Union, as well as the 
increasing tendency for the United Nations to accept as an equally legiti- 
mate terminal objective, equivalent to self-government, the free association 
of a territory on equal status with other component parts of the metropolli- 


tan country. 
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of this centralized system that Togoland political institutions are 
defined and must operate. Theoretically, Togoland, like the 
Overseas Territories, shares in the exercise of French sovereignty 
in which it has representation (i.e., one deputy in the National 
Assembly, two senators in the Council of the Republic, and one 
councilor in the Assembly of the French Union). Although 
constitutionally Togolanders do not possess French nationality 
or owe allegiance to the French Republic, they are considered 
citizens of the French Union and there is no Togolese citizenship. 
Also, the higher posts in the civil service of Togoland have been 
filled from cadres drawn from a unified civil service common 
to all French Overseas Territories; as a result Togolanders 
qualifying for higher posts have been liable for posting anywhere 
in those territories. 


French representatives have repeatedly affirmed that these 
arrangements are in no way incompatible with the Trusteeship 
Agreement and the objectives of the Trusteeship System; that 
they will not hinder or prejudice the political evolution and ulti- 
mate self-government of ‘Togoland, whether it be complete unity 
with France in a single community, self-government in the form 
of free association with the French Republic by treaty, or com- 
plete independence outside the French Union; and that, in any 
event, the final determination will be made in accordance with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples of French Togoland. 


While these assurances represent a genuine desire on the 
part of France to conform to the prescriptions and expectations 
of the Trusteeship System, there can be little doubt that the 
whole course of French policy since 1945 has been directed 
towards guiding developments and creating situations in Togo- 
land which would result in continued close association of ‘Togo- 
land with the French Union. There are obvious reasons of 
state for a policy designed to ward off such alternatives as Ewe 
or Togoland unification, integration with the Gold Coast, or 
complete independence. Apart from its effect upon existing 
French interests in Togoland, independence would be an un- 
settling precedent, profoundly affecting political developments 
in other territories of French Afrique Noire and seriously under- 
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mining the concept of the French Union as an operative ideal. 
Ewe unification—or concession of the right of self-determination 
to the Togoland unificationists in those coastal areas in which 
they have considerable popular support—would mean the ex- 
cision and secession of the wealthier and more developed south- 
ern zone of French Togoland, including the port and capital of 
Lomé, a major portion of the transportation and communica- 
tions network. This would leave central and northern Togoland 
economically isolated and landlocked. From the standpoint of 
French interests there are undoubtedly powerful arguments for 
maintaining the présence francaise. 

There are other grounds for ‘such a policy, however, which 
should neither be minimized nor excluded. The French authori- 
ties have been just as unimpressed as their British counterparts 
by the arguments on behalf of Togoland unification and in- 
dependence. The same holds true for other political formulas. 
Indeed, apart from the obvious French national interests in- 
volved, the French believe that the long-run interests of the Togo- 
land peoples (rapid modernization, economic development, and 
training in Western political processes) would be best served 
by association with France in a broad Franco-African political 
system with free economic interchange. 

The French effort to encourage and support popular senti- 
ment and activity favorable to a continued association with 
France has taken several forms. Constitutional reforms pointing 
towards the ideal of ultimate territorial autonomy and free asso- 
ciation with France have been introduced. It is difficult, of 
course, to determine whether such reforms were instituted in re- 
sponse to the frequent and strong criticism in the United Nations, 
in order to frustrate the appeals of the Togoland unificationists 
by creating an attractive alternative, or as part of a Jong-term 
program of constitutional development bearing no relation to 
such factors. The evidence suggests that while the French Con- 
stitution and public statements of French spokesmen envisaged 
progressive reform, the agitation of the nationalists, the pressures 
in the United Nations, and the realization that the ultimate 
decision would turn on the degree of Togoland acceptance of 
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the French formula have all combined to accelerate the pace of 
constitutional change in Togoland.”* In terms of the impact of 
the United Nations Trusteeship System on the pace of colonial 
development it is of special interest to note that important re- 
forms in Togoland have preceded similar reforms elsewhere in 
French Tropical Africa. These constitutional reforms have been 
complemented by very substantial developments in the economic 
and social spheres, all of which have combined to create wider 
career opportunities and a general atmosphere of progress. 


In addition to these developments there have been other 
aspects of French administration which have strengthened the 
French position. These include those measures taken, and those 
situations created or tolerated which have had the over-all effect 
(1) of minimizing the influence of the political elements actively 
opposed to the présence frangaise, and (2) of maximizing the 
influence of those elements which have supported some form of 
permanent Franco-Togoland association through fear of domina- 
tion by the Ewe or by the Gold Coast, careerism and opportun- 
ism, a desire to protect jobs and status, or a genuine satisfaction 
with the French system. It is impossible to determine whether this 
effect has been primarily the result of deliberate intent and 
manipulation on the part of French authorities—as has been 
repeatedly and emphatically alleged—or simply the result of a 
genuine repudiation of the aims and methods of the unification- 
ists by the overwhelming majority of the Togoland people, as 
the French authorities maintain. There is considerable evidence 
to suggest that charges on both sides are not completely lacking 
in substance. 


Both the 1952 and 1955 United Nations Visiting Missions 
endeavored to inquire into these charges. While they found 
that many of the allegations of the unificationists of French Togo- 
land were exaggerated, inaccurate, or downright fraudulent, they 
also observed that the traditional authorities in the northern areas 
were permitted to curtail or suppress the activities of opposition 
parties (i.e., the unificationists), that the Togoland police tended 


11 See United Nations Doc. T/1211, 14 November 1955, pp. 16 ff. 
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to overstep their authority in the maintenance of “law and 
order,’ and that the local French authorities sometimes took “‘ex- 
cessive precautionary measures” and tended “to place an unduly 
strict interpretation on the existing laws on political liberties.” * 


In general, the French record on permitting and guarantee- 
ing effective political liberties, and a climate of political freedom 
in its territories is considerably less impressive than that of the 
British. On this most Africans and the majority of independent 
observers would tend to agree, with obvious reservations in 
regard to British territories having a settled European population. 
In part this contrast is the result of the very different political 
goals of their respective policies (assimilation-association vs. 
territorial independence). In French territories separatist na- 
tionalist movements tend by definition to be a challenge to the 
legal order, and can and are, therefore, dealt with accordingly, 
whereas in British areas similar movements are by definition 
legitimate and can thereby command greater freedom. 


Whether or not the activities of the separatist nationalist 
movements have been curtailed in French Togoland, the fact 
remains that in the brief span of six years there has been a com- 
plete reversal in the positions of the conypeting political groups. 
Between 1946 and 1951 the anti-French unificationists, Comité 
de Unité Togolaise (C.U.T.), held all Togoland seats in the 
three metropolitan houses (National Assembly, Council of the 
Republic, and the Assembly of the French Union), as well as 
all seats in the Togoland Representative Assembly. By 1955 
complete reversal had occurred and the pro-French parties, Parti 
Togolaise du Progrés and Union des Chefs et des Populations du 
Nord Togo (P.T.P. and U.C.P.N.), completely controlled all 
seats, not only in the three metropolitan bodies, but also in the 
Territorial Assembly and all of the fifteen conseils de circonscrip- 
tions (local district councils). Thus, whereas in 1949 the elected 
representatives of the Togoland people were demanding com- 
plete autonomy and separation from the French Union, their 
elected successors in 1955 unanimously demanded a termination 


12 [bid., pp. 37-43. 
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of the United Nations Trusteeship and a continued close asso- 
ciation between Togoland and the French Union. 


Two special aspects of the electoral system and elections 
should be noted because of their bearing on this change of at- 
titude. The first is that the C.U.T., which held all seats during 
the period 1946-1951, was chosen by an electorate of only 7,963. 
Under the electoral law of 5 October 1946 this electorate in- 
cluded only specific categories of citizens in which the Western- 
ized, largely Ewe southerners predominated. Under the law of 
23 May 1951 the electorate was expanded to cover other cate- 
gories of the population, including all heads of families through- 
out Togoland. This expansion of the electorate destroyed the 
special advantages of the southerners. The second point is that 
the C.U.T. did not participate in the elections of 12 June 1955, 
allegedly because of the fear of administrative intervention and 
manipulation on behalf of the pro-French elements. 


Since such a cordial and voluntary association as that which 
ostensibly exists between the French authorities and the African 
leadership of the P.T.P. and U.C.P.N. is so rare (and, 
in the view of some, unnatural) in these days of violent anti- 
colonialism, it remains to be seen whether it, will endure beyond 
the operation of those very temporary factors which produced it.** 


Political Associations in the Togolands 


The intense political mobilization of the peoples of the Gold 
Coast-Togoland area during the past ten years must be viewed 
within the context of the general African awakening. In re- 
sponse to the twin provocations of alien rule and the dynamic 
forces of modernity, new social forces and leadership groups 
have emerged throughout Africa seeking entrance into the 
modern world and demanding a right to shape their own des- 
tinies. These modernist elements have been confronted not only 
with the apparatus of colonial bureaucracy but also with tra- 


13 For information on recent developments concerning the status of French 


Togoland, see p. 80. 
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ditional elites fearful of change as well as with intractable 
cultural factors limiting the range of choice. Formal political 
organizations have emerged as the mechanisms through which 
these various elements have interacted in the competitive quest 
for a new order. Had the United Nations or the Togolands 
never existed, this awakening would have occurred in any case 
and the problems of sorting out peoples and defining and stabil- 
izing new political systems would have demanded solution. The 
existence of the artificial Togoland boundaries and the juxta- 
position of different imperial systems have merely complicated 
this process, while United Nations supervision has added a 
third and novel dimension. 


The nine principal political associations currently involved 
in the ‘Togoland problem, and the abbreviations by which they 
will be identified herein, are listed in ‘Table III. For purposes 
of analysis they can be classified under three broad headings 
according to their respective positions on the issue of the political 
future of the two ‘Togolands, namely: (1) unificationist associa- 
tions which support unification of the two Togolands, either as 
a step towards ultimate federation with the Gold Coast or as a 
step towards the independence of a united Togoland state; (2 
unionist associations which favor some form of permanent asso- 
ciation of French Togoland with the French Union; and (3 
integrationist associations which advocate the complete and 
permanent integration of British Togoland into an independent 
Gold Coast. '* In the following brief analysis attention will be 
focused upon those factors which explain the differing positions 


taken by these associations. 


At the outset it is highly important to note that the leaders 
and most of the active supporters in six of these associations are 
either exclusively or predominantly from the Ewe tribe (all of 
the five unificationist associations as well as the unionist P.T.P.), 


14In the 1956 plebiscite in British Togoland the questions put to the 
voters referred to “union” (i.e., integration) with or “separation” from 
the Gold Coast (see pp. 00-00). In order to avoid confusion, the word 
“unionist” when used in this study refers only to the association between 
French Togoland and the French Union. 
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and that the Ewe figure prominently both in the leadership 
and the ranks of the integrationist C.P.P.*° Only the two 
northern associations (N.P.P. in British Togoland and U.C.P.N. 
in French Togoland) are non-Ewe in their tribal composition. 
At the highest level of generalization this has meant, and con- 
tinues to mean, that apart from the separate motivations which 
have compelled the two northern associations to assume con- 
trary ;positions on the future of their respective parts of Togo- 
land,!the ““Togoland Problem” is in a large measure the product 
of divisions among different elements of the Ewe tribe. This 
explains the bewilderment suffered by many delegates in the 
United Nations, as well as outside observers, when they were 
confronted by Ewe spokesmen for these various associations all 
taking contrary positions. The dismay was particularly acute 
in 1950 when the Ewe cousins, Sylvanus Olympio (C.U.T.) 
and Pedro Olympio (P.T.P.) argued for completely opposite 
objectives. Although the Ewe constitute only 21 percent of the 
total population of the two Togolands (33 percent in British 
Togoland and 16 percent in French Togoland), the differing 
aspirations and activities of the various Ewe groups give some 
substance to the popular notion that the Ewe and Togoland 
problems are synonymous. Most Ewe have tended to assume 


such to be the case. 


Unificationists 


Although the five associations desiring Togoland unification 
are predominantly Ewe in composition and are ostensibly 
agreed on a final political objective, the motives and interests 
which led them to take that position are by no means the same. 


15 The key leaders of the unificationist associations (A. M. Simpson of the 
A.E.C., S. G. Antor of T.C., Sylvanus Olympio of C.U.T., E. K. Essien 
of JUVENTO, and Pedro Olympio of M.P.T.) are all Ewe. In 1950 
Pedro Olympio was the principal spokesman for the P.T.P. before the 


United Nations. 

Both K. A. Gbedemah (original organizer and deputy leader of the 
C.P.P. and currently the Minister of Finance of the Gold Coast govern- 
ment) and Daniel Chapman (founder of the A.E.C. and currently Private 
Secretary to Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah and Secretary of the Gold 
Coast Cabinet) are Ewe, as are the principal C.P.P. leaders in British 
Togoland. The C.P.P. has consistently been strong in that part of Eweland 


located in the Trans-Volta area of the Gold Coast. 
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Apart from the normal quest for status, power, and influence 
characteristic of emergent leadership groups, as well as the 
genuine conviction undoubtedly held by some that a united and 
independent Togoland state is destined to be, their motives and 
interests include the desire (a) to protect and develop Ewe cul- 
ture, (b) to achieve the political unity of the Ewe peoples, 
(c) to unite families, farmers with their lands, and businessmen 
with their enterprises, (d) to escape from the strictures of such 
agencies as the Gold Coast Marketing Board, as well as from 
the potential domination of a more advanced Gold Coast in 
general and from the central government and C.P.P. leader- 
ship in particular; and (e) to prevent the incorporation of 
French Togoland in the French Union. In one way or another 
unification has been considered by the leaders and supporters 
of these associations as the political formula which will achieve 
those ends, all of which can be subsumed under the slogan 
ablode, the Ewe word for freedom. 


.There are several explanations for the existence of five 
separate associations representing the same ethnic group and 
advocating a common political objective. Two of the associa- 
tions (JUVENTO and the M.P.T.) are merely small off-shoots 
or rivals of the C.U.T., the main unificationist association in 
French Togoland.*® In regard to the three principal groups 
(A.E.C., T.C., and C.U.T.) there is a functional differentiation. 
The A.E.C. is a pan-Ewe cultural organization appealing to all 
Ewe wherever they may live and advocating the ultimate unity 
of all Ewe under one government. The T.C. and the C.U.T. 
are political parties which have participated in territorial elec- 
tions in British and French Togoland respectively. Because there 
are two Togolands there must be at least two associations. 


16JUVENTO was organized in 1951 by young men in the Lomé area who 
formerly belonged to the C.U.T. but believed that the latter organization 
was not militant enough in working for unification and complete independ- 
ence. By 1955 JUVENTO was split into two factions led by rival leaders 
arguing a similar program. The M.P.T. was organized in 1954 by a group 
of former members of the P.T.P. (including Pedro Olympio) who switched 
from a unionist to a unificationist position. Its candidates were defeated 
in the Lomé and Palimé constituencies in the 1955 elections in French 


Togoland. 
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However, there are also significant, if not crucial, historical and 


cultural explanations, 


Agitation for unification of the Ewe people and the two 
Togolands did not begin with the provocations and incon- 
veniences incident to the closing of the frontier during the 
second World War. This was undeniably a powerful stimulus 
and precipitant. But resentment against the partitioning of Ewe- 
land is deeply rooted. Even during the period of German ad- 
ministration educated Ewe in the Lomé area looked enviously 
towards their kinsfolk under British administration. Between 
1919 and 1922 they agitated against the Franco-British par- 
tition of 1919 and even went so far as to petition the British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that Eweland be kept under 


British administration. *" 


Throughout the interwar period Ewe-owned newspapers 
published in the Gold Coast repeatedly attacked the partition and 
particularly the French administration. In 1939 educated Ewe 
in the Lomé area formed the C.U.T. for the purpose of pro- 
moting Ewe unification. In 1945, partly in response to requests 
for help from this group and partly as a result of the growth of 
an Ewe cultural nationalism,’* Daniel Chapman, an Ewe 
schoolmaster at Achimota College in the Gold Coast, began to 
publish the Ewe Newsletter and organized the A.E.C. The 
purpose of both was to stimulate an Ewe cultural consciousness 


and to agitate for Ewe unification. 


Between 1945 and 1952 these two arms of the Ewe unifica- 


tion movement—the A.E.C. based in the Gold Coast and C.U.T. 

‘The 1919 petition read in part: “The absorption of Togoland into 
France’s Colonial Possessions will sever members of the Ewe-speaking tribe 
in Togoland from those in the south-eastern part of the Gold Coast and 
seriously interfere with their economic progress.” Quoted in Raymond 
Leslie Buell, The Native Problem in Africa (New York, Macmillan, 1928), 
Vol II, p 02, 

18 As reflected in the activities of Ewe historians such as the late R. E. G. 
H. Kwakume (authors respectively of The Golden Age of 
West African Civilization, and Précis d'histoire du peuple Ewe); the lin- 
guist, Miss Lily Sitsofe Baeta, who has translated Tolstoy and Shakespeare 
into Ewe; Philip Ghebo, famous West African musicologist; and S. D. 
Cudjoe, founder of the West African Arts Club. Several of the most promi- 
nent leaders of Africa’s cultural renaissance are Ewe. 


Armattoe, and 
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operating from French Togoland—agitated within and without 
the United Nations for Ewe unification. During most of this period 
both groups desired the same political formula for which their 
predecessors had petitioned in 1919, namely, the unification of 
all the Ewe under British administration. This was motivated 
by several considerations and the dominant one was not neces- 
sarily the desire for Ewe unification on sentimental, cultural 
grounds, Many of the wealthy Keta (Gold Coast) families had 
extensive economic interests in French Togoland. They provided 
a major part of the financial backing of the A.E.C. Other ele- 
ments in the leadership of the two groups used the movement for 
Ewe unification, and all the external sympathy it evoked, mainly 
as an instrument for the liberation of the Ewe of French Togo- 


land from French control. 


In what was obviously a tactical shift, the two groups in 
1952 declared that their objective was no longer Ewe unification, 
but Togoland unification. As early as 1947 there were signs that 
Sylvanus Olympio, then the foremost spokesman for Ewe uni- 
fication, was aware of the futility of his cause and was searching 
for a formula which would achieve his major purpose, namely, 
the removal of the présence frangaise. The shift to Togoland 
unification in 1952 ultimately brought about a split in the 
original ranks of the A.E.C. The founder (D.A. Chapman) 
and other prominent members of the A.E.C. (K.A. Gbedemah 
and Philip Ghebo) espoused the “integration” of British Togo- 
land into the Gold Coast as the first step in Ewe liberation. The 
other faction, represented by Sylvanus Olympio and Augustino 
Desouza of the C.U.T., felt that the most fruitful strategy would 
be to support the then fashionable objective of Togoland unifi- 


cation. 


The spokesmen for the latter group offered several reasons 
for their switch to unification: (a) all previous efforts to solve the 
problem of Ewe unification had failed and Togoland unification 
seemed to offer a new approach; (b) the United Nations lacked 
jurisdiction over the Ewe situated in the Gold Coast; (c) by 
unifying Togoland (as distinguished from the Ewe) the ob- 
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jection of the northern peoples to being cut off from access to 
the sea would no longer apply; (d) it was necessary to throw 
off the stigma of Ewe domination and the rumor, allegedly 
spread by the French authorities, that the C.U.T. was pro- 
British and sought to annex Togoland to the Gold Coast; and 
(e) while Togoland unification would not reunite all of the Ewe 
it would be a step towards their unification. 


Implicit were additional reasons: (a) the majority of the 
United Nations favored Togoland unification, either because 
of strong preconceptions or because of ambiguities in the report 
of the first Visiting Mission; (b) support of Togoland unification 
was the only way in which the A.E.C. and C.U.T. could join 
forces with the T.C. and present a united front; and (c) once 
united and independent, Togoland could freely federate with 
an independent Gold Coast. 


This last element in the rationale of the 1952 shift could not 
be made explicit, although it was obvious that short of the un- 
likely transfer of the Ewe-inhabited “Volta triangle” (Gold 
Coast) to the new Togoland state, it was the only way the uni- 
ficationists could solve a serious ambiguity in, their new position. 
If a united Eweland were their terminal objective, then a united 
and independent Togoland would not be a step towards Ewe 
unity; rather it would mean the permanent division of Ewe- 
land into two halves. In any event, the tactical character of 
their change in position was clear to most persons, particularly 
the French authorities. 

The movement for Togoland—as distinguished from Ewe— 
unification has its own historical roots. During the 1930's a 
group of German-educated Africans in Togoland organized the 
abortive Deutsche Togo Bund with the hope that under Hitler 
the Germans would return to a reunited Togoland and the 
Bund members would regain their former jobs and status. In 
1943, on the occasion of the West African visit of the British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, a group of teachers 
in southern British Togoland revived the idea of a united Togo- 
land by organizing the Togoland Union which sought “to bring 
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together through lawful means the two Togo territories.” ” 


Later the Union demanded unification and independence in the 
“shortest possible time.” In 1951 the T.C. was organized as an 
umbrella association embracing the Togoland Union, the Togo- 
land Nation farmers’ Union, and the ‘Togoland Youth 
Organization, the latter two having been formed in 1949 and 
1950 respectively. 


From the very beginning the Togoland Union and subse- 
quently the T.C. and its associated groups have been interested 
only in Togoland unification. Indeed, they have been em- 
phatically opposed to Ewe unification, not only because of a de- 
sire to appeal to non-Ewe groups, but also because of fear of dom- 
ination by the more advanced Ewe of the Gold Coast. Following 
the establishment of British administration in Togoland in 1914 
many of the higher positions in the administration, in education, 
and in the Ewe Presbyterian Church were filled by English- 
speaking Ewe (Anlo and Peki) from the Gold Coast. The Anlo 
are feared and disliked by many Togoland Ewe, not only because 
of their greater sophistication and educational attainments and 
their prominence in the leadership of the C.P.P., but also be- 
cause of their past connection with the slave trade and the 
memory of their part in bringing the Ashanti armies to Ewe- 
land during the nineteenth century. 


These intra-Ewe tensions suggest that the alliance of the 
A.E.C., C.U.T., and the T.C. to fight for Togoland unification 
has indeed been a very strange one—the former using it as a 
means to achieve Ewe unification, among other things, and the 
latter as a means to prevent Ewe unification. The differences in 
motivation partly explain the curious contradictions and ambigu- 
ities which have characterized the claims and statements of the 
unificationist leaders. 

Twice in the past two years—during the 1954 Gold Coast 
election and the 1956 plebiscite—the unificationist T.C, and 
the integrationist C.P.P. and N.P.P. have sought to mobilize 
popular support behind their respective positions regarding the 


19 Quoted in West Africa (London), 17 February 1951, p. 127. 
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future of British Togoland. In both instances the T.C. achieved 
far greater success than was anticipated or has been generally 
recognized. *° In view of the many rational arguments favor- 
ing integration, as well as the fact that there is not a Togoland 
nation to be “liberated,” how does one explain the persistence 
and the degree of popular support given to the unificationists? 
Undoubtedly a limited number have supported and continue to 
support unification as a means of “liberating” French Togoland 
Ewe from the French Union. The most convincing answer, how- 
ever, is that the unificationists have been able to aggregate a 
mélange of grievances of various groups, project the blame for 
them upon the integrationists and the British administration, and 
popularize the image of an “independent Togoland” in which 
life would be infinitely better. 


This is, of course, characteristic of the strategy of the “poli- 
tical outs” everywhere, particularly of colonial nationalist move- 
ments. In British Togoland, however, the unificationists have 
been blessed with unusual opportunities. Not only have there 
been very genuine grievances, but trusteeship status has pro- 
vided them with a forum and a freedom for maximum exploita- 
tion of such resentments. 


The unificationists have been able to capitalize upon a vari- 
ety of real and imaginary fears, grievances, and situations. Cocoa 
farmers resentful of the centralized control of the Gold Coast 
Cocoa Marketing Board and desirous of a free market; market 
women whose trading operations have been hampered by the 
frontier; chiefs whose chiefdoms have been divided and who 
bitterly resent the anti-traditionalist measures of the C.P.P. 
modernists; minority ethnic groups resentful of traditional po- 
litical subordination to dominant elements in the Gold Coast; 
ethnic groups divided by a frontier; individuals frustrated by 
the over-centralization of government in Accra—all of these, 
and other aggrieved elements, have been courted by and in turn 


20In the 1954 election in the Southern Section of British Togoland the 
T.C. polled a higher vote than the C.P.P. and in the 1956 plebiscite the 
separationist position supported by the T.C. received unexpected support 
in the Northern Section (21 per cent), an area in which most observers be- 
lieved the vote would be almost unanimous in favor of integration. 
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have tended to support the unificationists. The latter have been 
in a position to tap (1) anti-colonial sentiment (by linking the 
British with all unpopular measures and situations and by 
championing the liberation of French Togolanders), (2) latent 
and active anti-government sentiment (fomented by allegations 
that the C.P.P. leaders were “power-drunk rulers and dictators” 
responsible for the many coercive measures incident to rapid 
modernization and development), and (3) sectional jealousies 
intensified by emphasis on the underdeveloped and allegedly 
over-exploited condition of Togoland and by dissemination of 
the idea that Togolanders are or would become “slaves” to the 
Gold Coast. 


It is in connection with this idea that the unificationists have 
very skillfully used the popular forces at their command—the 
threat of secession, and their trusteeship status—to bargain for 
regional status in a federal Gold Coast. Democratic repre- 
sentation in a unitary political system would mean that Togo- 
land as an area would have very little power, whereas if it were a 
constituent unit in a federal system it would not only be able to 
wield an influence far out of proportion to its size and popu- 
lation, but there would be an array of new career opportunities 
opened up for educated Togolanders. It is undoubtedly in terms 
of such calculations that the unificationists have actively as- 
sociated themselves with opposition groups in the Gold Coast, 
under the banner of the National Liberation Movement, to press 
for a federal system. * 


Unionists 


The P.T.P. and the U.C.P.N. are French Togoland parties 


organized in opposition to the unificationist movement and in 





21 The word “integration” has two equally legitimate meanings in Ewe: 
(a) mi, which connotes “being swallowed up by,” “dissolved,” or “extin- 
guished”; and (b) dekazorzor, which means “traveling along the road to- 
gether with.” In the pre-plebiscite campaign the anti-integrationists (T.C.) 
translated integration as mi and the integrationists (C.P.P.) employed the 
second meaning, dekazorzor. In a campaign speech S. G. Antor (T.C.) 
stated that “Togoland should first of all know its position as a free and in- 
dependent state to be able to discuss such matters on equal terms and not 
to allow itself to be swallowed up and exploited by the Gold Coast. Daily 
Graphic (Accra), 4 May 1956, 
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support of continued association with the French Union. The 
P.T.P., rival of the C.U.T. in the Southern Section, is com- 
posed principally of Ewe and other southerners who have held 
positions in the French government service or who have other- 
wise benefited from the présence frangaise. The U.C.P.N., con- 
sisting chiefly of the traditional elites and some Western-educated 
elements in the Northern Section, wants to perpetuate the re- 
lationship with France mainly because of fear of Ewe or southern 
domination. Although united in their opposition to unification 
and in their support of the French association, there are few 
real bonds of unity between them. Indeed, once the inter- 
national status of Togoland is finally determined, there is every 
likelihood that as in the Gold Coast, Dahomey, and Nigeria the 
more fundamental north-south cleavage will assert itself in the 
politics of French Togoland. 


Integrationists 


Such a cleavage is already an actuality in the Gold Coast 
where the two integrationist parties—C.P.P. and N.P.P.—have 
constituted the government party and the official opposition 
party respectively. Although sharply divided as regards Gold 
Coast politics and the nature of the future Gold Coast state, 
they are united in their stand in favor of the permanent inte- 
gration of British Togoland with the Gold Coast. The N.P.P., 
the dominant party in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 
as well as in the tightly integrated portions of northern British 
Togoland, is composed of both traditional elites and the few 
northerners with a Western education. Its leaders are motivated 
mainly by the very substantial historical and cultural unity 
which links their peoples. 


Between 1949 and 1951 the C.P.P. was relatively indifferent 
to Togoland affairs and the Togoland issue. This indifference 
was due in part to its preoccupation with Gold Coast problems, 
in part to the fact that under the pre-1952 constitutional ar- 
rangements party activity in Togoland had no real purpose. The 
dramatic constitutional reforms inaugurated during 1951 and 
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1952 at the central, regional, and local levels provided the 
stimulus both for intensified party organization and for the 
definition of a policy. The latter was set forth in a resolution 
adopted by the C.P.P. southern Togoland branch, on 30 August 
1952. It was designed to appeal to both sides by a rather novel, 
even if imperialistic, formula for supporting both the unification 
of the two Togolands and their ultimate integration into a 


federal Gold Coast. 


The following year a most remarkable document entitled 
“The Future of Togoland under United Kingdom Trusteeship” 
was published by the opponents of the C.P.P., written allegedly 
by a “British colonial agent” and purporting to constitute the 
new C.P.P. policy regarding Togoland. ** The document is a 
closely-reasoned analysis of the problem of “how to ensure that 
the Territory emerges from its Trust Status not later than the 
Gold Coast attains full self-government and that it becomes an 
integral part of a self-governing Gold Coast.” ** 


Although the authenticity of the document has never been 
established, neither has it been officially repudiated. In any 
event, the actions of the C.P.P. and the Gold Coast government 
since 1953 have been remarkably consistent with the very inter- 
esting policy prescriptions found therein. These have included 
the bombardment of the United Nations by a broadside of 
petitions, the presentation of oral arguments before the Fourth 
Committee by “carefully selected and trained representatives,” 
and various other stratagems “to bring public opinon to the 
right state,” that is to win over Ewe unificationists to the 
C.P.P. position. The C.P.P. has campaigned vigorously to win 
majorities in all local councils in Togoland. In 1953 the Gold 
Coast government made available a special grant of £1 million 
for development in the Trans-Volta/Togoland Region. Again 
while British Togoland supplies around 11 per cent of the 


22 See “Most Secret” Politics in Togoland: The British Government's 
Attempt to Annex Togoland to the Gold Coast (New York, Contemporary 
Press, 1953). The preface to this publication is written by S. G. Antor, 
Secretary-General of the T.C. The document was allegedly marked “Most 
Secret” and was unsigned. 


23 Ibid., p. 11. 
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cocoa marketed by the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board, 
the territory has received around 23 per cent of the funds allo- 
cated by the Board for local development. 


There are several elements in the rationale of the integration- 
ist position of the C.P.P. Apart from such considerations as the 
expansive tendencies of new political leaders and systems and 
the well-known pan-African predispositions and ambitions of 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah, the reasons for C.P.P. sup- 
port are generally the same as those discussed in the examina- 
tion of the British position (i.e., the manifest economic and other 
advantages and the absence of any really sensible alternative). 
However, there are two additional elements of very considerable 
significance. One is the determination of the C.P.P. not to allow 
the special international status of Togoland, and the protracted 
indecision regarding its future, to be an obstacle, complication, 
or delaying factor in the early attainment of complete inde- 
pendence for the Gold Coast. ** The latter objective has been 
the transcendent imperative guiding the C.P.P. leaders not only 
because of their own genuine dedication to the ideal but also 
because of the political situation they confront in the Gold 
Coast. The C.P.P. came to power on the slogan “Self-Govern- 
ment NOW,” and it has maintained itself in power by subse- 
quent declarations that independence is just around the corner. 
The leaders have always been sensitive to the C.P.P. militants 
and they realize that further postponement might lose them 
their special status as the vanguard of liberation and inde- 
pendence. Early and complete integration of Togoland would 
be the most satisfying and easiest method of finally terminat- 
ing the British presence in the Gold Coast area. 


The second motivation stems from the sharp split between 
the C.P.P and A.E.C. over the issue of the most effective strategy 
to unite the Ewe, or at least to prevent the permanent absorption 
of French Togoland Ewe into the French Union. Unlike the 





24In 1952 the Northern Territories Council declared that the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast would flatly oppose Gold Coast independence 
until the Northern Section of British Togoland was definitely made an in- 
tegral part of the Gold Coast and its trusteeship status extinguished. 
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leaders of the A.E.C. who fear lest integration serve as a pre- 
text for French annexation, the leaders of the C.P.P. (among 
whom are included several able and highly sophisticated Ewe) 
feel not only that unification is a hopeless endeavor, but also 
that when the Gold Coast becomes independent and a member 
of the United Nations it will be in a far stronger position to pre- 
vent such action than under any other conceivable arrangement. 


On the eve of the plebiscite, in mid-April 1956, the C.P.P. 
government published a White Paper setting forth proposals 
regarding the final constitutional arrangements for the achieve- 
ment of independence by the Gold Coast. Insofar as British 
Togoland is concerned the White Paper assumes that it will be 
permanently integrated with the Gold Coast and proposes that 
(1) the combined Gold Coast-Togoland political system be re- 
named “Ghana” (thus permanently extinguishing the name 
Togoland), (2) the present Trans-Volta/Togoland Region be 
continued as one of the six regions in the new state, (3) within 
the framework of an essentially unitary system, there be in- 
creased devolution of power to the regions, and (4) no special 
provision be made for a minister in the Cabinet with special 
responsibilities for southern Togoland. 


Ghana was the name of a Negro empire which flourished 
in the early Middle Ages and was situated in the western Sudan 
around Timbuktu. While there is some doubt as to whether 
the area of the Gold Coast was part of that empire, there is con- 
siderable evidence that the Akan peoples, now living in both the 
Gold Coast and the Southern Section of British Togoland, had 
certain links with it. 


It is clear that while certain concessions have been made, the 
proposals in general reflect what has been the C.P.P. position 
throughout, namely, a determination to resist any major con- 
cessions to the unificationist demands. While this posture of 
firmness may be necessary in the welding together of a new 
nation, it may signify insensitivity to the strength of political 
forces which refuse, and are capable of resisting, accommoda- 
tion. 
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The Togolands and the United Nations 


several changes since it was first brought before the United 
Nations in 1947, Action by the United Nations has passed 
through three fairly distinct phases. During the first phase 
(1947-1950) the central issue was the unification of the Ewe 
peoples. Between 1950 and 1954 the emphasis progressively 
shifted to the broader issue of the unification of the two Togo- 
lands. A third phase was ushered in by the United Kingdom 
memorandum of June 1954 announcing the forthcoming inde- 
pendence of the Gold Coast. This prospective change in the 
legal status of the Gold Coast required a revision of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement for British Togoland, and under Article 85 
of the United Nations Charter such revision must receive the 
approval of the General Assembly. *° The United Kingdom 
declaration, therefore, acted as a catalyst, giving greater urgency 
to the quest for a final solution and shifting attention to the im- 
mediate problem of the destiny of British Togoland. Discussion in 
the tenth General Assembly was centered specifically upon the is- 
sues involved in this most immediate problem, including various 
aspects of the plebiscite proposed by the 1955 Visiting Mission. 
The attention of the eleventh General Assembly will be focused 
upon the implementation of the results of that plebiscite, which 
was held on 9 May 1956. Thereafter the spotlight will shift to 
the problem of determining the final destiny of the peoples of 
French Togoland and a new—the fourth and presumably final 
—phase in the “Togoland Problem” will have commenced. 


25 By its own resolution 750C (VIII) of 8 December 1953 the General 
Assembly had affirmed that any further devolution of power from the gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom to the government of the Gold Coast 
would require a revision of the Trusteeship Agreement. 


J ! NE PROBLEM OF THE TWO TOGOLANDS HAS UNDERGONE 
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In contemplating the nine years of United Nations action on 
the various aspects of the question, it could be argued that such 
action has been largely irrelevant, if not downright diversionary, 
as in the case of the fruitless effort to foster Ewe, and later Togo- 
land unification. Such a suggestion cannot be dismissed as cyni- 
cal or without substance. Indeed, its very plausibility leads one 
to a critical appraisal of the activities of the three United Nations 
agencies most directly involved in the ““Togoland Problem’’—the 
Visiting Missions, the Trusteeship Council, and the Fourth 
Committee of the General Assembly. 


Visiting Missions 


The institution of the Visiting Mission has been regarded 
generally as one of the significant advances of the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship System over the League Mandates System. 
When the British Mandate over Iraq was terminated in 1932, 
the Permanent Mandates Commission was obliged to report 
to the League Council that conclusions regarding Iraq’s pre- 
paredness were not based upon first-hand information but were 
derived solely from petitions and from British government re- 
ports. In its consideration of the Togoland question, however, 
the United Nations has had the benefit of first-hand data pro- 
vided by three Visiting Missions (1949, 1952, and 1955). Each 
of these submitted a special report on the Togoland problem 
as it was conceived and appraised at the time of the visit. A 
critical examination of the actions of these three Missions pro- 
vides insight into their specific role in the handling of the ““Togo- 
land Problem” as well as their utility and potentiality as instru- 
ments for the international supervision of Trust Territories. To 
what extent have they as field agents provided enlightenment 
and guidance to the Trusteeship Council and to the General 
Assembly? 


The Visiting Missions were compelled to function under 
several limitations. Like any investigating body, they have 
been to a degree the prisoners of their terms of reference. 
Also, although the members of the Missions qua missioners 
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were considered to be responsible only to the United Nations, 
they were nonetheless recruited from national delegations, and 
it is not unreasonable to assume that individually they were 
somewhat influenced not only by personal preconceptions but 
also by the positions of their respective governments. Moreover, 
limitations of money, time, and personnel, as well as the explicit 
and implicit restrictions of protocol precluded the type of in- 
tensive field study which social scientists would consider neces- 
sary to achieve anything more than a superficial impression. 


For example, the three Missions spent a total of only 99 
days in the two Togolands. While in the area they were com- 
pelled to adhere to a rigorous and exhausting schedule. During 
the 44 days spent by the 1955 Visiting Mission its members 
traveled nearly 3,500 miles by air, motorcar, and rail to every 
principal center and administrative division, fulfilled some 300 
engagements, and received over 200,000 communications from 
the inhabitants. Their scrupulous efforts to maintain objectivity 
imposed further burdens in that they had to be readily available 
at all times to all of the competing factions. ‘These and other 
limitations must figure in any appraisal of the role of the Mis- 


sions. 

The terms of reference of the first two Visiting Missions 
were quite different from those of the third. The former were 
directed to study and report upon all relevant aspects of the 
Ewe and Togoland problems. One of these aspects was the 
state of popular sentiment in the two Togolands. By contrast, 
the third Mission was specifically requested only to consider 
and make recommendations regarding the arrangements neces- 
sary to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants as to their future. 
Despite this more limited focus, however, the third Mission 
undertook to consult all elements of the population in order to 
determine what those arrangements should be. In short, despite 
differing terms of reference, each of the three Missions considered 
that one of its primary functions was to ascertain the state of 
popular sentiment in the Trust Territories. As a consequence, 
their reports represent successive appraisals of public opinion 
over a period of seven years. 
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Serious reservations could be made regarding the validity of 
the public opinion surveys made by the Missions in terms both 
of the raw data upon which their observations were based as well 
as of the methods used in gathering the data. For obvious po- 
litical and technical reasons they could not employ modern tech- 
niques of sampling, polling, and the focused interview. They 
were obliged to base their findings upon petitions, statements of 
political leaders, party programs, mass demonstrations, and in- 
formation provided by British and French officials. They were 
neither able nor disposed to evaluate systematically the represen- 
tativeness of the petitions. Their surveys were essentially impres- 
sionistic, descriptive accounts of what they saw, heard, and read 
during their brief stay. The following extracts from the report 
of the third Mission are illustrative: 

While there appears to be a clear majority in the council for 
integration with the Gold Coast, it was apparent from placards and 
flags displayed outside that there was a considerable division of 
opinion in the town. 

A memorandum was also presented by the Anfoega branch of 
the “Dynamic CPP” and it was obvious from the flags and posters 
displayed in the area that the supporters of the CPP were in a 
large majority there.*® 

A comparative analysis of the findings of the 1955 Visiting 
Mission with the actual results of the plebiscite held in British 
Togoland on 9 May 1956 provides one index to the adequacy 
of Mission surveys of public opinion.*’ In at least fifteen of the 
36 Local Council areas the pre-plebiscite findings of the Mission 
were definitely confirmed by the plebiscite. In seven others the 
evidence available to the Mission did not reveal the existence 
of considerable “separationist” sentiment later illuminated by 
the plebiscite results. In one area the popular vote revealed an 
overwhelming majority for integration, and in another area a 
similar majority against integration, whereas in regard to these 
two areas the Mission was able to note only that “considerable 
division” existed. 


26 United Nations Doc. T/1206, 18 Oct. 1955, Annex I, pp. 21, 28. 
27 For comparative data see ibid., pp. 1-35, and the maps and plebiscite 


data on pp. 72-73 herein. 
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Thus, while the Mission survey provided a fairly rough in- 
dication of the main currents of opinion, and also spotlighted 
areas of sharp political conflict, the plebiscite results underscored 
the limitations of a hurried and impressionistic visit. Moreover, 
the Mission was obliged to rely rather heavily upon sentiment as 
expressed by members of the Local Councils, who did not neces- 
sarily reflect the views prevailing in their districts on the issue 
of integration. However, any judgment of the Mission’s survey 
should take into account the facts that there was a nine-month 
interval between the Mission survey and the plebiscite; that the 
alternatives posited were modified in the plebiscite; and that 
unforseeable local issues played a predominant role in the final 
outcome, 


Considering the many political and physical restrictions 
under which the Missions labored, only a purist would criticize 
their findings as being without value. The Missions did not pre- 
tend to make a definitive judgment regarding public opinion. 
They merely sought to illuminate major trends in sentiment 
insofar as these could be discerned within the limits of their time 
and resources. Moreover, they were not insensitive to the in- 


adequacies of their data and methods. With certain qualifica- 
tions noted subsequently, they recognized the indeterminate 
state of popular opinion. Thus, while the second Mission con- 
cluded that the demand for unification was gaining wider accep- 
tance, it emphasized that this “should not be interpreted to 
mean that there is wide support for any one form of unification 
which would be acceptable to the majority of the inhabitants 


of the two Territories.” ** 


Again, while the second Mission believed that it had as- 
certained the views of the peoples of Togoland, it also concluded 
that “a formal consultation with the people will be necessary to 
decide [the] question,” and that “‘a plebiscite would be the most 
democratic, direct and specific method of ascertaining the true 


wishes of the people... .” ” 


28TCOR: 11th Sess. (2nd Part), 1952, Supp. No. 2, p. 44. 
29 United Nations Doc. T/1206, 18 Oct. 1955, p. 42. Italics added. 
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There can be little doubt that the Missions played a crucial 
role in directing, focusing, and determining United Nations ac- 
tion, first in its support of unification (1950-1954) and later in 
its acceptance of integration. Both the first and second Missions 
recommended measures favoring Togoland unification, as against 
such other alternatives as separate independence for each Togo- 
land, the integration of the two Togolands into the Gold Coast 
and the French Union respectively, or the creation of an Ewe 
state. Although their reports contained significant reservations 
and qualifications, nevertheless, the net impression conveyed by 
their findings and recommendations was that the desire for uni- 
fication was “widespread” and a “deeply-rooted political force,” 
that in due course the competing unificationists would arrive at 
a concensus, and that in the meantime action should be taken 
to provide a favorable institutional setting in which a common 
sentiment towards unification could develop. 


It would be difficult to explain the strong support given to 
unificationist measures by the first two Missions solely in terms 
of the “wishes of the people.” Actually, on the basis of the 
evidence available to them and subsequently embodied in their 
reports, it could have been argued with equal force and logic 
that a majority of the peoples opposed unification as a terminal 
objective, either because they were positively opposed to it (e.g., 
the peoples of northern British Togoland) or because they ac- 
cepted it implicitly or explicitly as a tactical maneuver (e.g., the 
A.E.C, and C.U.T.), or because they accepted it subject to 
conditions not mutually realizable (e.g., the C.P.P. vs. the P.T.P. 
and U.C.P.N.). The Missions were aware of these contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, but they did not stress the long-run 
implications and significance of the crucial difference between 
the use of unification as a tactical symbol on the one hand, and 
genuine adherence to the unification ideal on the other. In the 
balance, it would seem that considerations other than popular 
sentiment were the primary determinants of the unificationist 
position taken by the first two Missions. 


One of these was the absence of any alternative course of 
action which was at once economically practicable, popularly 
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supported, and legitimate according to the assumptions of the 
majority of the United Nations at the time. Each of the other 
possible alternatives fell short on one or more of these counts. 
Unificationist measures constituted a line of development—and 
some sort of “progressive development” was prescribed by the 
Charter—which was least objectionable. In particular, it was 
the alternative most in accord with the climate of opinion in the 
United Nations regarding the political objectives of the Trustee- 
ship System. In 1949, as well as 1952, integration was still 
thought to be tantamount to “colonial annexation.” This was 
reflected in the critical and searching inquiry into Administrative 
Unions.” This is understandable considering the fact that the 
Gold Coast was just beginning to approach the threshold of 
self-government, which as late as 1952 did not seem imminent 
even to the most sanguine observers. 


The suggestion that the Missions took the line of least re- 
sistance, however, overlooks another significant explanation; 
namely, that the range of alternatives they could contemplate 
was limited by the territorial jurisdiction of the Trusteeship 
System. By having their purview confined to the artificial 
boundaries of the Trust Territories, the Missions could only 
recommend courses of action realizable within the two Togo- 
lands. In a sense, they were obliged to be insensitive to the 
“wishes” of the Ewe, Ashanti, and Dagomba peoples of the 
Gold Coast, as well as the Fon and Adja peoples of Dahomey, 
even though those African peoples might strongly oppose the 
fragmentation of ethnic groups which would result from the 
creation of a unified Togoland state. Apart from the issue of 
“tribalism,” the Missions were stopped from pursuing the ideal 
of an Ewe state because over half of the Ewe people lived in the 
Gold Coast, and British spokesmen pointed out that the Gold 
Coast was beyond United Nations jurisdiction. Thus, as else- 
where in Africa, agencies and authorities responsible for shaping 


80 Indeed, as late as the ninth session of the General Assembly (1954), 
the Philippine delegate suggested that integration with the Gold Coast was 
tantamount to being “swallowed, then annexed and then erased from the 


map of Africa.” General Assembly, Official Records (GAOR): 9th Sess., 
512th Plenary Mtg., 14 Dec. 1954, p. 500. 
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the destinies of human groups and guiding political develop- 
ments have been and are frustrated in the pursuit of an ideal 
solution simply because of a lack of jurisdiction over the full 
range of determinants involved in such a solution. 


Measures directed towards progressive unification also of- 
fered the best hope for extinguishing the grievances with which 
the United Nations was most immediately concerned. One of the 
striking features of the Trusteeship System—characteristic per- 
haps of other systems of supervision—is that aggrieved elements 
not only command special attention; they also tend to become 
endowed with a higher legitimacy than those elements which 
are silent, indifferent, or content with the status quo. Of course, 
in any political situation recognition and rewards accrue to the 
activists. Moreover, in situations of doubt, there is frequently 
the presumption that articulate elements are genuinely represen- 
tative of the inarticulate, at least until the contrary is proved. 


There has also been a substantial body of opinion in the 
United Nations which has regarded the trusteeship relationship 
as one only temporarily tolerable; hence, discontented groups 
have attained a respectability and have commanded external 
support not normally accorded similar elements in an independ- 
ent political system. In any event, those who make their 
grievances known bring the system of supervision into active 
operation and compel the agencies of supervision to focus full 
and immediate attention upon the task of removing those 
specific grievances. In a sense, the aggrieved become, for the 
time being, the special wards of the United Nations. 


Between 1947 and 1954 the unificationists were the most 
militant and articulate of all aggrieved groups in the Togolands. 
Indeed, their resentments and complaints have constituted the 
core of the “Togoland Problem.” Hence, it was not unreason- 
able for the first two Missions to conclude that measures designed 
to alleviate the unificationist grievances would be the most effec- 
tive way for the United Nations to discharge its immediate 
responsibility for the Togoland question. And the settlement of 
the immediate grievance, as distinguished from an ultimate 
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over-all determination of Togoland’s destiny, was clearly pre- 
scribed by General Assembly Resolution 555 (VI) of 18 January 
1952, wherein the Administering Authorities and the peoples 
concerned were urged “to exert every effort to achieve a prompt, 
constructive and equitable settlement of the problem. . . .” 


There were two special developments which made it possible 
for the 1955 Visiting Mission to give an entirely new orientation 
to United Nations action regarding the two Togolands. One of 
these was that the United Nations was confronted with a termi- 
nal situation as a result of the United Kingdom declaration of 
June 1954. The Togoland problem was no longer a matter in- 
volving the immediate assuagement of the unificationists; it had 
become one of arriving at an early and definitive determination 
of the destiny of the peoples of British Togoland on the basis of 
their freely expressed wishes. This left the way open for a Mis- 
sion recommendation for a plebiscite by which such wishes could 
be determined other than by impressionistic surveys.** The second 
development was the explicit acceptance by the General As- 
sembly of the legitimacy of the permanent integration of British 
Togoland with an independent Gold Coast as one of several 
alternative destinies. The net effect of these important changes 
was to free the 1955 Mission from the unificationist prison in 
which the earlier Missions had tended to be confined. 


Thus, while the conclusions and recommendations of the 
1949 and 1952 Missions favored unification, those of the 1955 
Mission served to enhance the prospects of integration. Specif- 
ically, a majority of the 1955 Mission recommended that a 
plebiscite be held in British Togoland without delay,” thus re- 
jecting the pre-plebiscite “constitutional” separation of British 
Togoland from the Gold Coast (requested by the Togoland 
Congress and urged by the Syrian member of the Mission), as 
well as the possibility of a delayed and simultaneous plebiscite 
in both Togolands. 


31 United Nations Doc. T/1206, 18 Oct. 1955, p. 42. 


32 The Mission also recommended the specific questions which were to be 
put to the peoples of British Togoland; see pp. 74-75. 
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The Mission also recommended that the results of the 
plebiscite be determined separately in each of four plebiscite 
areas, indicating that it not only recognized and accepted the 
patent disunity of British Togoland, but also that those groups 
which definitely wanted integration should be permitted to 
achieve it.** 


Despite their general unificationist orientation, even the 
earlier Missions did not explicitly reject the possibility of some 
form of ultimate integration. Indeed, with regard to the ultimate 
solution of the Togoland problem the first two Missions—like 
the Trusteeship Council and General Assembly—revealed a cer- 
tain ambivalence: on the one hand they urged measures pointing 
towards ‘Togoland unification, and on the other hand they ac- 
cepted the de facto integration of British Togoland with the Gold 
Coast, noted the actual and potential advantages of such an 
association, and urged that measures be taken to ensure the 
realization of those advantages for British Togoland. 


The Missions have affected the development of the Togo- 
land situation in ways other than through their findings and 
recommendations. Perhaps the most important of these has been 
their role in the political awakening of the peoples of Togoland. 
The Missions have been the catalysts in a dynamic process of 
political activation and mobilization in which new groups and 
strata of the population have been progressively drawn into the 
vortex of active political involvement. Their visits have served 
to stimulate and precipitate the emergence of a number of rival 
political organizations. The efforts of the Mission to consult 
public opinion have unleashed an intensified struggle among the 
competing parties in which each has striven to out-demonstrate, 
out-petition, and out-maneuver the others. In a large part this 
has been the result of the widespread popular belief in the Togo- 
lands that the Missions were the principal determinants of Togo- 
land’s destiny. 


There has also been the popular assumption—under- 
standable given the impressionistic character of the public opin- 





83 Ibid., pp. 69 ff. 








ion surveys—that political power in the new order would 
be bestowed upon that group which was most demonstrative 
and militant, and which submitted the greatest number of 
petitions and communications. In short, there was the pre- 
sumption that a group’s representativeness—hence, its legitimacy 
and success as a claimant to power—was determined by its 
pyrotechnics and supply of paper. Little wonder that one 
group in French Togoland requested the 1955 Mission to have 
the United Nations “put an end to its periodic visiting missions, 
which were an occasion for disorders in the Territory.” ** The 
Mission itself concluded that its presence “caused friction be- 
tween some political parties which sought to demonstrate their 
strength and importance by holding mass rallies and by compet- 
ing with each other in claiming the Mission’s attention.” * 


Trusteeship Council 


Under the authority of the General Assembly, the Trustee- 
ship Council has been directly responsible for United Nations 
supervision of the two Togolands. It has been specifically con- 
cerned with the various aspects of the Togoland problem as a 
result of its (a) consideration of the reports of Visiting Missions 
to the Togolands, (b) examination of petitions from aggrieved 
groups in the Togolands, (c) granting of oral hearings to peti- 
tioners, (d) examination of the annual reports of the Adminis- 
tering Authorities, and (e) preparation of reports to the General 
Assembly on such special subjects as Administrative Unions. Be- 
cause of its central constitutional role in the supervisory process, 
the Council has been in a position to determine, or at least to 
influence, United Nations action. 


In its handling of the Ewe and Togoland unification prob- 
lems the Trusteeship Council has been criticized from time to 
time for alleged conservatism and inaction. Between 1950 and 
1955 criticism in the General Assembly’s Fourth Committee was 


84 Jbid., Annex II, p. 10 
85 TCOR: 11th Sess. (2nd Part), 1952, Supp. No. 2, p. 45. 








particularly sharp and frequent. It was alleged that the Trustee- 
ship Council was overly deferential towards the Administering 
Authorities and that the Council was being reduced to a state 
of impotence. 


It is quite true that when compared with the Fourth Com- 
mittee, the deliberations and actions of the Trusteeship Council 
have not been very aggressive. One obvious explanation is that 
the Administering Authorities control half the votes in the Coun- 
cil and that they have tended to vote as a bloc. This has meant. 
that with few exceptions no resolution to which any Adminis- 
tering Authority strongly objected has been approved by the 
Council, and approval of a resolution acceptable to the Adminis- 
tering Authorities has required the vote of only one non-adminis- 
tering power. Yet such unity of action has not been necessarily 
the result of an implicit agreement on the part of the Adminis- 
tering Authorities to protect their mutual interests against the 
anti-colonial onslaught; it may well have reflected their deeper 
understanding of the political practicability of proposed measures 
in the light of the complex and delicate situations with which 
they have been and are confronted. 


While resolutions of the Trusteeship Council on the Togo- 
land problem have been determined largely by the limits of 
tolerance of the representatives of the United Kingdom and 
France, this should not be interpreted to mean that actions by the 
Council have always had their full support. Half the voting 
strength in the Council has been in the hands of powers whose 
positions and voting records have been rather consistently anti- 
colonial in their orientation. During the period 1947-1955 the 
non-administering members included China and the Soviet 
Union as permanent members, and one representative of Asia 
(variously India, the Philippines, and Thailand), one represen- 
tative from the Middle East (variously Iraq and Syria), and two 
representatives from Latin America (variously Argentina, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Haiti, and Mexico) as 
elected members. Thus, the anti-colonialists have had a voice 
in Council affairs equal to that of the colonial powers. This 
has been manifest not only in the running criticisms of the Ad- 
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ministering Authorities during the consideration of annual re- 
ports and the reports of Visiting Missions, but also in the ex- 
amination of petitions and in the oral interrogation of petitioners. 
The presence of this anti-colonial element in the Council has 
meant that, in general, Council resolutions on Togoland issues 
have embodied concessions to the anti-colonial position that are 
the maximum the United Nations could expect to obtain without 
pushing the Administering Authorities into a position of flat 
defiance. 


Use of the opposing concepts of “colonial” and “anti- 
colonial” is somewhat misleading, particularly if it suggests that 
the two halves of the Council have been monolithic in their 
respective positions. Certain delegations (e.g., Haiti, Syria, and 
the USSR) have tended towards rigidity; others have demon- 
strated considerable flexibility. Images of intractable Adminis- 
tering Authorities dedicated to a rigid status quo on the one 
hand, and of doctrinaire and fire-eating anti-colonial powers on 
the other, tend to distort the analysis of concrete aspects of the 
trusteeship process in action. Indeed, it is only to the extent that 
there have been significant deviations from these types that the 
Trusteeship Council has been able to act at all on the Togoland 
issue. 

There is some evidence to suggest that parity representation 
between Administering and non-administering members on the 
Trusteeship Council and on its Visiting Missions and committees 
has facilitated a process of cross-fertilization in which Adminis- 
tering Aut)omues have been stimulated to pursue trusteeship 
objectives more vigorously, and non-administering powers have 
been sobered in their anti-colonialism by confrontation with 
some of the dilemmas and complexities of the Togoland problem. 
Faced with the task of producing a report, members of Missions 
and committees of the Trusteeship Council—and in many re- 
spects the Council itself—have undoubtedly been obliged to 
reach some compromise between realities and ideals. For ex- 
ample, both of the reports of the first two Visiting Missions were 
adopted unanimously, signifying that representatives of such 
delegations as Iraq and Belgium—poles apart in Assembly de- 
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bates on colonialism—reached agreement not only on the facts 
but on the recommendations as well. In a sense, parity represen- 
tation and the technical need to produce a report or make a 
decision have combined to nudge members of working groups to 
seek common ground. 


The compromises agreed to by the working bodies of the 
Trusteeship Council and the Council itself have not been com- 
pletely satisfactory to any group, least of all to the Soviet repre- 
sentative. The latter has been immovable until recently in an 
essentially doctrinaire position. In an effort to court all aggrieved 
groups, the Soviet representative occasionally became involved 
in curious contradictions, such as his simultaneous championing 
of Ewe self-determination while at the same time condemning 
British efforts to protect tribal institutions. In the case of the 
other non-administering powers there has been a tendency for 
some of them to drop their committee-room moderation and 
reaffirm rather doctrinaire positions in the deliberations of the 
Fourth Committee. Freedom from the strictures of face-to-face 
committee work and the compulsion to “play to the gallery” are 
partial explanations. The compromise character of Council re- 
ports and resolutions is another. 


On the issue of unification versus integration, the Trustee- 
ship Council has displayed a certain ambivalence, partly because 
of its mixed membership, but also because of its peculiar role in 
the supervisory process. Standing midway between the General 
Assembly and the “problem,” the Council has been specifically 
responsible for finding a working formula which would embrace 
the abstract ideals militantly affirmed by the majority in the 
General Assembly on the one hand and the concrete realities of 
the Togoland situation stressed by the Administering Authorities 
and revealed by the Missions on the other. Thus, while the 
Council has kept the door to possible unification open, in the 
spirit of the Visiting Mission reports and the General Assembly 
resolutions, it has also indicated acceptance of de facto integra- 
tion and, on occasion, has alluded to its potential advantages.” 


36 GAOR: 6th Sess., 1951, Supp. No. 4, p. 155. 
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Again, in its special report to the General Assembly in 1952 re- 
garding Administrative Unions the Council concluded that even 
though administrative arrangements with the Gold Coast tended 
to prejudice the separate and independent development of British 
Togoland, they were nevertheless “conducive to the attainment 
of the objectives set forth in Article 76 of the Charter, and [were] 
capable of accelerating the progressive development of the Ter- 
ritory towards self-government within the wider framework of 
the political future of the Gold Coast... .” *” 


In addition to a general tendency to follow the initiative 
of the Administering Authorities there have been instances 
where, owing to pending or possible constitutional changes, 
the Trusteeship Council postponed action on the Togoland 
problem at the request of the Administering Authorities. The 
suggestion that these facts prove that the Council is merely 
an instrument of the colonial powers is hardly tenable. It over- 
looks the fact that political concessions made according to the 
rule of anticipated actions or reactions are just as valid as con- 
cessions wrung out by invective, the club or the sword. More- 
over, there is the hard and inescapable fact that the Adminis- 
tering Authorities were and are the executors of change. Their 
consent, cooperation, and initiative are requisite for any effective 
change. Action by the Trusteeship Council on matters connected 
with the Togoland question indicates that while the Council is 
constitutionally an agency of and accountable to the General 
Assembly it has frequently displayed very considerable inde- 
pendence, at times bordering upon virtual non-compliance with 
Assembly resolutions. 


Fourth Committee and General Assembly 


From the sixth session of the General Assembly in 1951, 
the Fourth Committee tended to become the center of United 
Nations action on the Togoland problem. At that session the 
Fourth Committee had before it the annual report of the Trus- 
teeship Council which contained a special report on the Ewe 


87 GAOR: 7th Sess., 1952, Supp. No. 12, p. 31. 
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problem. During the same session several petitions arrived at the 
United Nations from French Togoland. As the petitions con- 
tained certain serious charges, and as the Trusteeship Council 
was not then in session, the Fourth Committee undertook to ex- 
amine them at once. Moreover, at that session, the Committee 
for the first time granted the privilege of an oral hearing to Togo- 
lese petitioners. These special developments, coupled with the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the Trusteeship Council, resulted in a 
progressive shift in activity after 1951 from the Council to the 
Fourth Committee. 


The most striking feature of the Committee’s handling of 
the Togoland problem was the strong and persistent opposition 
to integration shown by a majority of members of the United 
Nations during the period 1948 to 1954. Only grudgingly did 
a majority in 1955 finally accept integration as a legitimate 
solution. The earlier bias in favor of unification had been evi- 
dent, not only in measures to prevent integration and to foster 
unification but in a critical attitude towards Administrative 


Unions. 


Between 1948 and 1952 the Fourth Committee and the 
General Assembly adopted four resolutions on the subject of 
Administrative Unions. These were designed to maintain the 
separate status of the two Togolands.** Each of the resolutions 
recalled and stressed the assurances given by the Administering 
Authorities at the time of the approval of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments: the Trusteeship Agreements “do not authorize any form 
of political association which would involve annexation of the 
Trust Territorial in any sense or would have the effect of ex- 
tinguishing their status as Trust Territories. . . .” ** Indeed, in 
the 1949 resolution, adopted by 44 votes to 9 with one absten- 


88 While the Trusteeship Agreements for the two Togolands clearly distin- 
guished between the administration of a Trust Territory “as an integral 
part” of another territory and the formation of a “customs, fiscal or ad- 
ministrative union,” as matters developed it became generally accepted that 
United Nations action in this field. was to be broadly interpreted to mean 
all forms of political association which in any way affected the separate 
status of the two Trust Territories. 

39 General Assembly Res. 326 (IV), 15 Nov. 1949. 
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tion, the General Assembly expressed the “desirability” of certain 
measures, the practical effect of which would have led to the 
progressive separation of the two Togolands from the Gold 
Coast and the French Union respectively. Specifically, the Gen- 
eral Assembly mentioned the desirability of establishing in each 
Trust Territory 

a separate judicial organization [and] a separate legislative 
body with increasing powers and with headquarters within the 
Trust Territory, and of eliminating any type of legislative action 
originating in any other legislative body with headquarters in a 
Non-Self-Governing Territory. . . . *° 


On one occasion, however, the General Assembly acknowl- 
edged that the Administrative Union between the Gold Coast 
and British Togoland was not without some value. When con- 
sidering the special report on Administrative Unions submitted 
by the Trusteeship Council in 1952, the General Assembly 
noted without dissent the observation of the Council, supported 
by the General Assembly’s own Committee on Administrative 
Unions, that it would be impossible for British Togoland to 
maintain a separate existence and that the Administrative Union 
with the Gold Coast had the practical benefit of allowing the 
peoples of the Trust Territory to participate in politically devel- 
oped institutions, thereby aiding them in their advance towards 
self-government.* 


Explicit and positive support of Togoland unification was 
first affirmed by the General Assembly in its Resolution 652 
(VII) of 18 December 1952. This support was reaffirmed in 
Resolution 750 A (VIII) of 9 December 1953. Both of these 


40 Jbid. Again, at the eighth session of the Assembly in 1953 a majority 
of the delegates supported a clause in a resolution which stated that the in- 
tegration of British Togoland, in whole or in part, with the Gold Coast be- 
fore both had attained self-government or independence, “would be contrary 
to the principles and purposes of the Trusteeship System.” Although thi 
specific clause failed by four votes to obtain the requisite two-thirds majority 
the debate on the issue clearly revealed the very considerable strength of 
anti-integration sentiment in the General Assembly ever since the Togoland 
problem first emerged. 

11GAOR: 7th Sess., 1952-1953, Annexes, Agenda item 31 (Doc 
A/2217), pp. 2-3. 
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resolutions were based firmly and explicitly upon the following 
proposition which appeared in their preambles: “that the uni- 
fication of the two parts of Togoland is the manifest aspiration 
of the majority of the . . . two Trust Territories.” 


An amendment providing that the two Administering Au- 
thorities be asked to take steps to create a single unified trustee- 
ship administration was first adopted by the Fourth Committee 
but later rejected in the plenary meeting of the General Assem- 
bly by the rather significant vote of 22 against, 18 in favor, and 
18 abstentions. Although this extreme unificationist measure 
failed of adoption, both the 1952 and 1953 resolutions cited above 
strongly recommended the re-establishment of the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs, or a similar pan-Togoland body, and its 
endowment with greater authority.** In short, between 1951 
and 1954 the General Assembly was emphatic and explicit in 
its sympathy with the Togoland unificationists. 


The really remarkable fact, of course, is that there was no 
conclusive evidence to support the categorical statement that 
Togoland unification was the “manifest aspiration” of the 
“majority” of the population of the two Togolands. On the 


contrary, the report of the Trusteeship Council transmitting the 
report of the second Visiting Mission pointed out that no one 
form of unification was acceptable to a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the two Territories, that the population as a whole had 
not been consulted, and that because of factional disagreements 
there was no basis for any alteration of the existing adminis- 


trative arrangements. 


Only a few weeks earlier a majority of the Trusteeship 
Council had specifically rejected a contention by the USSR 
delegate that the report of the Visiting Mission proved that the 
vast majority of the people supported unification. During the 
discussions in the Fourth Committee the United Kingdom dele- 
gate made a special point of noting that according to the mis- 
sion’s report at least half the people of the Trust Territory ac- 
tively desired integration into the Gold Coast and a number of 


” 42 See pp. 63-67. 





others rejected unification of the two Trust Territories in any 
form. 


In the light of this contradictory evidence, how does one 
explain the persistent and apparently uncritical acceptance of 
such a categorial proposition by a majority of the members of the 
United Nations? Most of the suggestions previously advanced 
to explain the pro-unification position of the first two Visiting 
Missions are clearly in point. Specifically, it should be noted 
that at the Assembly’s eighth session, all but one of the oral 
petitioners were militant unificationists. The one exception was in 
favor of unification if it were carried out under French trustee- 
ship! Moreover, at the same session the only delegations arguing 
against unification were the United Kingdom and France. 
Another important factor was the ambiguity in the report of the 
second Visiting Mission—a report which could be, and was, used 
to support almost any position. Finally, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the position of some members of the United Nations 
was influenced to a degree by apprehension over the ultimate in- 
tentions of France regarding French Togoland. Put most simply, 
it was the fear—frequently expressed by leaders of the A.E.C.— 
that if British Togoland were permanently integrated with the 
Gold Coast, the French authorities would use it as a pretext 
for integrating French Togoland into the French Union. It 
followed, therefore, that the only way for the peoples of French 
Togoland ever to obtain freedom from French control would be 
by giving independence to a unified Togoland. 


Another aspect of General Assembly action on the Togo- 
land problem should be noted, particularly since it serves par- 
tially to correct the implication that the Assembly has tended 
towards irrationality. Despite the pronounced bias for unifica- 
tion, a majority of the members of the United Nations—in- 
cluding many strong “unificationists’—-accommodated them- 
selves readily to the new situation created in 1954 and accepted 
integration as a legitimate trusteeship objective. They were led 
to recognize (1) the completeness of the integration of British 
Togoland and the Gold Coast—a situation frequently criticized 
but nonetheless tolerated, (2) the full implications of a doctrin- 
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aire insistence upon Togoland unification and independence, and 
(3) the fact that integration of British Togoland into an inde- 
pendent African-governed Gold Coast was not “colonial annexa- 
tion.” The emergence of the C.P.P. and N.P.P. as African 
champions of integration, coupled with the reality of prospective 
self-government in the Gold Coast, facilitated acceptance of 
integration as an equally legitimate ultimate objective. As 
Eduardo Espinosa y Prieto, United Nations Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner, explained: “The announcement that the Gold Coast is 
about to attain total independence . . . justifiably impressed en- 
lightened people in the world and made many delegations feel 
that it would not be wrong to depart from the old plan of re- 
unification of Togoland if it were the true will of the majority 
in Western Togoland to unite with a promising, modern, all- 
African State.” ** 

Two other factors might also be credited with aiding this 
adjustment: the role of India and the oral hearings granted to 
petitioners by the Fourth Committee. From 1952 on the Indian 
delegation shifted from a “unificationist” position to one of 
strong support for integration. In 1952 the Indian representative 
on the General Assembly Committee on Administrative Unions 
joined the other members of the Committee in a report which 
took an essentially pro-integrationist position. Except for a brief 
interlude in 1954, when the Indian delegate on the Fourth Com- 
mittee tended to take positions which were not completely con- 
sistent with the general trend in Indian policy, there has been 
a gradual evolution culminating in the assumption of leader- 
ship by India in the tenth General Assembly and subsequently in 
the Trusteeship Council in support of integration. This asser- 
tion of leadership by India, an avowed anti-colonial power, 
contributed significantly to acceptance of the objective of inte- 
gration. It is widely believed that India’s attitude was con- 
ditioned by its desire to have the Gold Coast obtain its inde- 
pendence at the earliest possible moment. 

The second factor was the emergence of opposing view- 
points among the petitioners. The solid front which the uni- 


43 United Nations Doc. T/1258, 19 June 1956, p. 44. 
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ficationists had maintained siace 1951 was seriously challenged 
in 1954 when K. A. Gbedmah, a distinguished Ewe leader and 
Minister of Finance of the Gold Coast, appeared before the 
Fourth Committee and argued in favor of integration. More- 
over the contradictory points of view expressed by the unifica- 
tionists themselves at the eighth and ninth sessions of the As- 
sembly served to confuse and frustrate many members of the 
United Nations. The fact that many Togoland groups did not 
present their cases orally until relatively recent times further 
complicated the picture. Indeed, the oral hearing became an 
effective medium for conveying directly to all members of the 
United Nations a greater awareness of the extreme complexity 
of the political situation in the Togolands as well as of the con- 
tradictory pretensions of the different political groups. Thus, 
an institution which first led the General Assembly to a pre- 
occupation with Ewe tribal grievances, thence to demands for 
Togoland unification, finally contributed to a more cautious 
and realistic approach to the Togoland issue. 


Not only were the oral hearings a means by which all 
members of the United Nations could be brought into closer 
touch with the complexities of the Togoland scene, but, with 
some exceptions, the petitioners were not tainted by or suspected 
of being subject to the control or influence of the Administering 
Authorities. Specific individuals who appeared before the Com- 
mittee might well have been so controlled or influenced, but the 
facts of disunity and of contradictory pretentions to representa- 
tiveness were there for all to see. Moreover, the interrogation 
and cross-examination of petitioners by delegates in the Fourth 
Committee served to clarify many arguments and also helped 
to unmask fraudulent or exaggerated claims. The penetrating 
and pointed questions put by the delegates of India, Iraq, 
Pakistan, and others to several of the petitioners during the tenth 
session are illuminating cases in point. In short, the institution 
of the oral hearing, despite its potentialities for distorting per- 
spectives when all parties are not heard, has played and can 
continue to play an extremely vital function in the Trusteeship 
System. 
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Response of the Administering Authorities 


The extent to which the Administering Authorities of 
Trust Territories respond to the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Trusteeship Council is presumably one 
index of the effectiveness and success of the Trusteeship System. 
This is not and cannot be the only index, however, as measures 
recommended by United Nations organs are not necessarily the 
best nor always the most feasible in a given situation. Moreover, 
to forestall anticipated action by the United Nations, Administer- 
ing Authorities may carry out joint or unilateral measures de- 
signed to stimulate developments in the Trust Territories which 
they deem desirable. Such measures may or may not promote 
the realization of trusteeship objectives, but they are clearly part 
of the total response of the Administering Authorities to the 
system of international trusteeship supervision. It is in this 
broader sense that one should examine the principal actions 
taken by the British and French authorities to meet the Togo- 
land problem. 


Between 1947 and 1954 the United Nations and the Ad- 
ministering Authorities were in general committed to a policy 
of furthering the development of pan-Togoland institutions. 
In 1948 an Anglo-French Standing Consultative Commission 
was established. In 1950 this was expanded and renamed the 
Enlarged Consultative Commission, Finally, in 1951 this was 
replaced by a Joint Council for Togoland Affairs. While the 
pressure behind these developments came predominantly from 
the Ewe and Togoland unificationists and from the United 
Nations, the response of the Administering Authorities was not 
uncooperative. Indeed, the latter proposed the creation of the 
original Consultative Commission as well as of its two successors. 


In November 1947, when the first Ewe petitions pro- 
posing a unified administration for the Ewe peoples reached 
the Trusteeship Council, they were accompanied by a joint 
memorandum from the Administering Authorities announcing 
their intention of establishing a Standing Consultative Com- 
mission to alleviate Ewe grievances. Again, when the report 
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of the 1949 Visiting Mission recommending the further develop- 
ment of the Consultative Commission reached the Trusteeship 
Council in June 1950, it was accompanied by another joint 
memorandum from the Administering Authorities announcing 
their plan to create an Enlarged Consultative Commission which 
would be fully representative of all the peoples of both Togo- 
lands. Finally, in July 1951, in response to a Trusteeship Council 
resolution requesting substantive proposals for a practicable solu- 
tion, the Administering Authorities submitted a third memo- 
randum recommending the establishment of a Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs. 

Such initiative may have been a result of their desire to 
influence United Nations action, or it may have been simply 
the result of the fact that both the Visiting Missions and the 
Trusteeship Council tended to leave specific proposals to the 
Administering Authorities. ‘The really significant point is that 
the Administering Authorities undertook to establish and to 
expand the role of pan-Togoland institutions, despite their 
known opposition to unification. 


Does such responsiveness mean that the Administering 
Authorities had no alternative, that indeed, their actions bear 
witness to the power of world opinion and the United Nations, 
as well as to the effectiveness of the Trusteeship System? In one 
sense, yes, the Administering Authorities were predisposed, in 
general, to make an effort to respond to United Nations recom- 
mendations. On the other hand they were disinclined to take 
action which pointed directly and explicitly to ends they re- 
garded as undesirable or unrealizable. And it is abundantly 
clear from our previous discussion of their policy that Togo- 
land unification was regarded by them as such an end, Thus, 
while they were willing to create a common Togoland Commis- 
sion or Council to work out measures for alleviating frontier 
grievances or to provide a forum to “harmonize” develop- 
ments in the two Togolands, the Administering Authorities were 
not disposed to endow it with executive or legislative powers or 
otherwise to permit it to become a nascent government of a 
united Togoland. There were also strong indications that the 
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Administering Authorities, and France in particular, believed 
that agitation for unification could be diminished primarily by 
economic measures facilitating interchange of goods and persons 
across the frontier. 


In addition to defining narrowly the functions and powers 
of the Consultative Commissions and the Joint Council, the 
Administering Authorities also established certain preconditions 
regarding the further development of those organs. They in- 
sisted, among other things, that any proposed change in the status 
quo must be realizable within the framework of French and 
United Kingdom administration, that it must be economically 
and fiscally practicable, and that it must command majority ac- 
ceptance throughout the Togolands. The absence of this last 
precondition, which was subsequently reaffirmed by the 1952 
and 1955 Visiting Missions, was emphasized in their Joint 
Memorandum of: 5 July 1951, in which they announced the 
establishment. of the Joint Council: 


it is conclusively demonstrated that no solution involving an altera- 
tion of boundaries or of political allegiance can currently be pro- 
posed which commands the general assent of the peoples of the 
two Territories or even the agreement of a majority. They are 
equally satisfied that no change of this nature can be undertaken 
which does not raise a fresh set of problems. . . . ** 


Indeed, so long as the development of stronger pan-Togoland 
institutions was dependent upon the existence of a majority 
sentiment in their favor, it became increasingly evident that 
there was little likelihood such institutions would be established. 


The Enlarged Consultative Commission and the Joint Coun- 
cil for Togoland Affairs were both abortive experiments. The 
former held only two inconclusive meetings and the latter ad- 
journed after a first brief meeting in August 1952 and has 
not met since. The British authorities went to considerable 
effort to persuade the strong anti-unificationists of northern 
British Togoland to send representation to the Joint Council 
and give it a try. The delegation, however, walked out during 


44TCOR: 9th Sess., 1951, Annexes, Agenda item 12 (Doc. T/931), p. 3. 
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the first meeting. Both Councils were boycotted by the uni- 
ficationists who opposed these bodies not only because of their 
limited role and the unlikelihood of their development, but 
also because of the systems of representation and election. 


The unificationists desired parity representation of the 
two Togolands on the Joint Council, rather than representation 
according to population and size (which gave French Togoland 
15 seats and British Togoland 6 seats). They also wanted direct 
suffrage, rather than the indirect two-stage electoral system pre- 
ferred by the Administering Authorities. 


Whatever the merits of these respective systems, or the in- 
tentions of the Administering Authorities, non-parity representa- 
tion and indirect election had the effect of ensuring an over- 
whelming majority on the Commission and on the Council 
favorable to the Administering Authorities. Irrespective of 
whether these results were planned, they meant that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities could continue to support pan-Togo- 
land institutions without fear of losing control over the situation. 
Indeed, in certain respects their successive gestures to create 
common Togoland institutions had the dual virtue not only of 
appearing to respond to world opinion and the demands of the 
so-called progressive elements, but also of exposing and drama- 
tizing the disunity of the Togolands and the dubiousness of the 
claims and the extravagance of the demands of the unifica- 
tionists. In retrospect, the abortive and half-hearted efforts served 
an important educative purpose. 


Between 1952 and 1954 the Administering Authorities were 
increasingly unresponsive to urgings and recommendations from 
the United Nations regarding the development of the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs. During this period the General 
Assembly repeatedly urged that the Joint Council be recon- 
stituted, that its powers and functions be extended, and that 
elections be direct and suffrage universal. Although the Ad- 
ministering Authorities undertook certain limited consultations 
with the peoples of Togoland, little serious effort was made 
by them after 1952 to carry out the recommendations of the 
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Assembly. In fact, the Joint Council was never re-established 
and in mid-1954 both Administering Authorities recommended 
that further efforts be abandoned. 


In retrospect these developments were not surprising. From 
the very beginning there were two distinct and incompatible 
concepts of the role and destiny of common Togoland institu- 
tions. The Togolese unificationists and a majority in the United 
Nations tended to conceive of them as the nucleus around which 
the central government of an independent Togoland nation- 
state would be built. The Administering Authorities, however, 
envisaged nothing of the kind. 


During and after 1952 developments in the Togolands 
made the project of creating common Togoland institutions less 
urgent and less necessary in the eyes of the Administering 
Authorities. ‘Within the framework of the French and British 
administrations,” frontier economic grievances had been largely 
assuaged, and short of a unified administration there was little 
more that could be done. The 1952 Visiting Mission noted that 
“the frontier problem is not an economic one, but is a political 
problem. . . . In fact, the frontier problems are of secondary con- 
sideration and of no great significance.” *° The experience of 
the Enlarged Consultative Commission and of the Joint Council, 
the findings of the 1952 Visiting Mission, and the contradictory 
pretensions of petitioners appearing before the United Nations-—— 
all pointed up the diversities and tensions within the Togolands, 
and, consequently, the absence of any overwhelming support 
for a common political system. Moreover, after 1952 the anti- 
unificationist group (C.P.P. in British Togoland and the P.T.P. 
and U.C.P.N. in French Togoland) gained in strength. These 
groups, for somewhat different reasons, were strongly op- 
posed to the reconstitution of the Joint Council. In short, de- 
velopments in the two Togolands during and after 1952 made it 
possible for the Administering Authorities to resist, on grounds of 
substantial Togolese opposition, any further development of 
common Togoland institutions. 


45 United Nations Doc. T/1034, 7 Nov. 1952, p. 132. 
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FOR UNION (INTEGRATION) FOR SEPARATION 
THE CHOICE 
THE UNION OF TOGOLAND UNDER THE SEPARATION OF TOGOLAND UNDER 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATION FROM THE 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATION WITH AN GOLD COAST AND ITS CONTINUANCE 
UNDER TRUSTEESHIP, PENDING THE 
INDEPENDENT GOLD COAST ULTIMATE DETERMINATION OF ITS 


POLITICAL FUTURE. 


* The above is Ewe for 


“How to vote inthe Plebiscite in Togoland under United Kingdom Trusteeship” 


The Plebiscite and After 


N THE PLEBISCITE HELD IN BritisH TOGOLAND ON 9 May 
1956 a majority of the registered voters (58 per cent) voted 
in favor of union with an independent Gold Coast. Accord- 
ingly, in a memorandum submitted to the Trusteeship Council 
on 13 July 1956, the government of the United Kingdom pro- 
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posed that the only right and practicable course would be for 
the Trusteeship Council and the General Assembly to request the 
Administering Authority to make the necessary preparations for 
the termination of the Trusteeship Agreement and for the union 
of the Territory with the Gold Coast as soon as the latter se- 
cured its independence. This proposal was based upon three 
main considerations: (1) that the plebiscite results clearly in- 
dicated that an over-all majority of the inhabitants of British 
Togoland desired union with the Gold Coast; (2) that union 
with the Gold Coast was manifestly in the long-term interests of 
the inhabitants of the Trust Territory; and (3) that when the 
Gold Coast attained its independence within the near future 
the Trusteeship Agreement relating to British Togoland would 
become inoperable. 


The attainment of independence by the peoples of the 
Gold Coast, however, was contingent upon the fulfillment of 
three conditions prescribed by the United Kingdom government 
in an announcement of 11 May 1956, namely: (1) that a 
motion must be submitted to the United Kingdom government 
requesting independence within the Commonwealth; (2) that 
this motion must be passed by a “reasonable majority” in the 
Gold Coast Legislative Assembly; and (3) that the latter must 
have been newly elected after a general election. On 19 July 
1956 such an election was held in the Gold Coast and British 
Togoland, and the C.P.P. was returned to office with 71 seats— 
a majority of 38 seats over all other parties and independents 
combined. Backed by what British authorities conceded was 
a “reasonable majority,’ Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
introduced, and the Legislative Assembly passed, the following 
motion on 3 August 1956: 


Mr. Speaker, I beg to move this Assembly do authorize the Gov- 
ernment to request Her Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom, as soon as practicable this year, to procure enactment 
by the United Kingdom Parliament of an act to provide for the 
independence of the Gold Coast as a sovereign and independent 
state within the commonwealth under the name of Ghana. 


16 The New York Times, 4 Aug. 1956. 
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These steps having been taken, the United Kingdom govern- 
ment has indicated that immediate action will be launched to 
prepare the appropriate constitutional instruments and that the 
Gold Coast will receive its independence as “Ghana” no later 
than the middle of 1957. 


When the Trusteeship Council met on 24 July 1956 to con- 
sider the future of British Togoland, it had before it the volumin- 
ous report of the Plebiscite Commissioner (Eduardo Espinosa y 
Prieto), the report of the Plebiscite Administrator (Sir John 
Dring), the memorandum of the United Kingdom government 
recommending termination of the Trusteeship Agreement, and 
the results of the Gold Coast general election. After four brief 
meetings on 24, 25, 27, and 31 July 1956 the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, by an overwhelming majority (13-0-1 abstention), passed 
an Indian draft resolution which noted that the will of the 
majority of the inhabitants of British Togoland was for union 
with an independent Gold Coast and recommended to the Gen- 
eral Assembly “that appropriate steps be taken in consultation 
with the Administering Authority for the termination of the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory to become effective 
upon the attainment of independence by the Gold Coast.” * 
It is upon this resolution, together with the various reports, that 
the eleventh General Assembly must deliberate and reach a 
definitive decision when it meets in November 1956. If it 
follows the recommendation of the Trusteeship Council, then it 
is probable that by the middle of 1957 British Togoland will 
cease to exist; the Northern Section will have become an integral 
part of a Northern Territories Region, and the Southern Sec- 
tion an integral part of the Trans-Volta/Togoland Region, of 
the independent state of Ghana. 


Interpretation of the Plebiscite Results 


The plebiscite in British Togoland, the first ever to be held 
in a Trust Territory, was carried out pursuant to General As- 


47 Trusteeship Council Res. 1496 (XVIII), 31 July 1956. 
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sembly Resolution 944 (X) of 15 December 1955. It was con- 
ducted by a Plebiscite Administrator appointed by the Ad- 
ministering Authority, and was supervised by the United Na- 
tions Plebiscite Commissioner and his staff. In his detailed 
report on the organization, conduct, and results of the plebiscite, 
Senor Espinosa, the Commissioner, observed that it was held 
“in an atmosphere of absolute freedom, impartiality and fair- 
ness,” that “the behavior of the people was exemplary and there 
were practically no incidents . . . or illegal acts of any kind,” 
and that the degree of popular participation (46 per cent of 
the population) “compares favorably with plebiscites in any 
other part of the world.” ** These conclusions have been con- 
firmed by the accounts of other impartial observers. Perhaps 
the most illuminating point is that the losers, the “‘separationists,” 
have based their major complaints not upon the conduct of the 
plebiscite, but upon the interpretation of its results.** 


Any effort at interpretation has to answer two main ques- 
tions: (1) did the results reflect the majority will of the people 
of the Territory on the specific issue of integration with or separa- 
tion from the Gold Coast, and (2) if such was the case, should 
the majority decision apply to British Togoland as a single unit 
or should the destinies of different sections of the Territory be 
separately determined by a majority of the votes therein? In 
regard to the first question, there were at least two aspects of 
the plebiscite which tend to cast some doubt on the validity of 
the results. One relates to the predominance of local issues; 
the other relates to the questions presented to the voters for 
decision. Each of these warrants brief elucidation. 


The broader issue of integration vs. separation was per- 
ceived by a large number of the voters in terms of immediate 
local issues. This is seen in the efforts made by political leaders 





48 United Nations Doc. T/1258, 19 June 1956, pp. 467-70. 

‘9 In a telegram dated 28 July 1956 and addressed to the President of 
the Trusteeship Council, the General Chairman of the C.U.T. warned: 
“Interpretation of result of plebiscite as justifying outright integration will 
cause majority of population to regard plebiscite as international trickery and 
lose confidence in United Nations.” United Nations Doc. T/PET. 6 and 
7/L. 49, 30 July 1956. 
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to equate “integration” or “separation” with different local ten- 
sions and conflicts which agitated the minds of the people con- 
cerned. Thus, in the north the “separationists” appealed to the 
Bassari by equating “integration” with their continued sub- 
jection to the Ya Na, the paramount chief of the traditional 
Dagomba state. The same sort of equation was made in the case 
of the Konkomba in Mamprusi and the Nawuri living under 
Gonja rule. There were also instances of competing parties 
identifying themselves with opposing groups in local chieftaincy 
disputes. 


The predominance of local issues is also suggested by the 
rather striking pattern of voting revealed by the plebiscite results. 
In 61 per cent of the 344 wards, which were the primary elec- 
toral units, voting tended to be overwhelmingly for or against 
integration. ‘There were many instances, for example, where 
even within one Local Council Area, one ward voted overwhelm- 
ingly for union (e.g., 625 to 56) and a contiguous ward voted 
overwhelmingly for separation (e.g., 402 to 34). Moreover, 
this phenomenon was not confined to areas in which village 
heads and chiefs might have been in a position to influence or 
manipulate the voting to conform to their personal desires. In- 
deed, it was more widely prevalent in Ho District in the Southern 
Section where traditional leaders are least in evidence, than it 
was in Mamprusi District in the Northern Section where chiefs 
still retain very considerable authority and influence. 


The second aspect of the plebiscite which raises some doubt 
regarding the validity of the results was the vagueness of the 
questions put to the voters. The voters were asked to choose be- 
tween two alternatives: (1) “the union [integration] of Togo- 
land under British administration with an independent Gold 
Coast,” or (2) “the separation of Togoland under British ad- 
ministration from the Gold Coast and its continuance under 
trusteeship, pending the ultimate determination of its political 
future.” °° As Sefior Espinosa observed, “questions were put that 
persons of a higher education in any country of the world would 


50 United Nations Doc. T/1258/Add. 1, Annex III, 29 June 1956, p. 5. 
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not readily seize unless the full background of the matter were 
made available to them.” ** 


The problem of how to frame the questions for the plebis- 
cite was the subject of careful consideration by the 1955 Visiting 
Mission and of extended debate in the Fourth Committee of 
the tenth General Assembly. The questions actually put to the 
voters were essentially the same as those recommended by the 
Visiting Mission. ‘The major consideration which influenced 
the Mission, and subsequently the majority of the Fourth Com- 
mittee, was the Charter prescription that the form of self-govern- 
ment must be in accord with the “freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned.” In its survey the Mission found that two 
major views tended to prevail among British Togolanders, one 
favoring the integration of British Togoland with an independent 
Gold Coast (C.P.P. and N.P.P.) and the other favoring its 
separation as a preliminary to deciding among several alternative 
destinies (T.C.). It followed, therefore, that the peoples of the 
Territory were to choose between the two alternatives espoused 
by their own leaders, rather than between externally imposed 
alternatives formulated according to criteria of simplicity and 
political practicability. 


Political leaders in British Togoland were permitted not only 
to frame the plebiscite questions; they were also given complete 
freedom to interpret the questions to the voters. Both the Plebis- 
cite Administrator and the United Nations Plebiscite Commis- 
sioner scrupulously refrained from giving the voters any interpre- 
tation of the alternatives. Indeed, the latter specifically requested 
that political leaders not be prosecuted for “malicious” distor- 
tion of the alternatives. Thus, the education of the voters re- 
garding the issues of the plebiscite became the function of the 
competing politicians. This facilitated the manipulation of local 
issues and the exploitation of grievances rather far removed from 
the major issue of the plebiscite. 


However, it should be stressed that even in the most highly 
developed democracies political perspectives tend to be local in 


51 United Nations Doc. T/1258, 19 June 1956, p. 11. 
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character. People vote in terms of immediate issues directly 
affecting their lives, and they and their leaders equate these to 
the larger issues. Moreover, it is the accepted—indeed, the ex- 
pected—function of political leaders in such societies to select 
and interpret the issues and to educate and convince the elector- 
ate. In the case of the plebiscite in British ‘Togoland, all that is sug- 
gested is that the localism of political perspectives was very pro- 
nounced, partly because the voters had never had the opportunity 
to acquire broader perspectives, and the questions requiring deci- 
sion were difficult to comprehend and highly susceptible to misun- 
derstanding, if not distortion. Thus it is possible to question the 
accuracy of the plebiscite results as a reflection of the will of the 
British Togolanders on the fundamental issue of union with the 
Gold Coast. 


There are, however, two considerations which remove much 
of this doubt. One is that in general those who voted for separa- 
tion of British Togoland were not necessarily opposed to ultimate 
union with the Gold Coast. In appealing to the people to vote 
for separation, the leaders of the ‘T. C. did not have permanent 
separation in mind; rather they envisaged an ultimate union 
with the Gold Coast, but within a federal system in which Brit- 
ish Togoland would be a constituent unit with a considerable 
measure of local autonomy. Thus, in addition to the 58 per 
cent who voted explicitly for union with the Gold Coast, a 
substantial number of the separationists also wanted union, but 
within a federal and not a unitary system. 


The second consideration relates to the results of the Gold 
Coast-British Togoland general elections held on 19 July 1956, 
some two months after the plebiscite. In this election, at least 
in the Southern Section, the leaders, the parties, the issues, and 
the appeals were essentially the same as those involved in the 
plebiscite. ‘The comparative data for southern British Togoland, 
shown in Table IV below indicate that the percentage of the pop- 
ular vote cast for the C.P.P. was over 8 per cent higher in the 
July general election that in the May plebiscite. This increase was 
sufficient to give the C.P.P., the party of integration and unitary 
government, a majority of 52.6 per cent in southern Togoland. 
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TABLE IV 


VOTING PATTERNS IN DISTRICTS OF 
SOUTHERN BRITISH TOGOLAND 


PERCENTAGE OF PopuLAR VOTE 


1954 Exection | 1956 Piesiscrre*} 1956 ELecrion® 
District - (9 May) (19 July) 
C.P.P. T.C.° C.P.F. Bian Gr: Fa 








Ho District 32 68 27 73 33.5 66.5 

Kpandu District 48 52 33 66 45.5 54.5 

Buem-Krachi 71 23 60 40 70.5 28.4 

ToraL SOUTHERN 48.1 49.5 44 55 52.6 46.9 
‘TOGOLAND 





®In both the plebiscite and general election of 1956 the C.P.P. stood for 
union and a unitary system of government and the T.C. stood for separation 
and a federal form of government. 


>The T.C. figure includes the votes for one independent who identifies 
himself with the aims of the T.C. 


In the Northern Section the parties of integration (C.P.P. and 
N.P.P.)—although in opposite camps on the issue of federal vs. 
unitary government—treceived 96 per cent of the popular vote in 
the July election. Thus, whereas the parties of integration re- 
ceived an over-all Togoland majority of 58 per cent in the plebis- 
cite, two months later they received a majority of 73 per cent in 
the general election. 


These election results were of crucial significance in the con- 
sideration of the plebiscite results by the Trusteeship Council and 
in its recommendation in support of integration. The results of 
the election not only confirmed and strengthened the validity of 
the plebiscite majority favoring integration, but they also fulfilled 
the major prerequisite of Gold Coast independence, which was 
itself a prerequisite for the termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment and the integration of British Togoland into the Gold 
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Coast. If the C.P.P., the leading party of integration, had not 
received such a decisive majority immediately following the 
plebiscite, it is quite likely that the Trusteeship Council would 
have been far less disposed to act favorably on the United King- 
dom proposal to terminate the Trusteeship Agreement. 


The question of defining the unit of self-determination was 
considered in great detail by the 1955 Visiting Mission. ‘The lat- 
ter recommended that the results of the plebiscite should be de- 
termined separately by a majority vote in each of four units: 


(a) the Northern Section as a whole; (b) Buem-Krachi District 
north of the southern boundary of the Akan Local Council Area; 
(c) the balance of Buem-Krachi District; and (d) Kpandu and 
Ho Districts taken together as a single unit. This proposal 
stemmed from an effort to conform to the wishes of the peoples of 
the different sections of the Territory rather than from such ex- 
ternal considerations as political practicability, the undesirability 
of fragmentation, or the recommendations of the United King- 
dom government. 


This crucial question was considered at some length by the 
Fourth Committee of the tenth General Assembly. One group 
of delegates supported the four-unit formula proposed by the 
Mission on the grounds (1) that British Togoland had never 
been administered as an entity by the United Kingdom, (2) that 
Article 76 (b) of the Charter prescribed that the form of self- 
government must be in accord with the “freely expressed wishes” 
of the people, and (3) that to act otherwise would result in irre- 
dentist movements and instability. Opposed to this group were 
those who believed like the Indian delegate that Article 76(b) 
“did not grant the right of self-determination either to sections 
of one and the same people or to groups or tribes.” ** In view of 
this divergence of opinion the General Assembly decided not to 
commit itself in advance and Resolution 944 (X) of 15 Decem- 
ber 1955 merely provided that the results be transmitted to the 
eleventh General Assembly “in order that the latter may, in 
" 82 See maps pp. 72-73. 

53GAOR: 10th Sess., 4th Cmtte., 540th Mtg., 8 Dec. 1955, p. 420. 
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consultation with the Administering Authority, assess [them] and 
determine the future action to be taken on the attainment of in- 
dependence by the Gold Coast... .” 


As the maps and data on pages 72 and 73 show, fourteen 
of the 34 Local Council Areas and two of the six Districts 
(Kpandu and Ho) voted for separation from the Gold Coast. 
If the four-unit formula recommended by the Mission were 
used, Ho and Kpandu Districts in southern Togoland would 
be separated from the Gold Coast and remain under trusteeship 
pending a final plebiscite, while the remaining four Districts 
would be integrated with an independent Gold Coast. If this 
were the decision, however, it should be noted that Ho and 
Kpandu Districts would be carrying with them 32 of 123 wards 
and two of ten Local Council Areas (Anfoega and Anyigbe) 
in many of which overwhelming majorities voted against separa- 
tion. 


In recommending to the Trusteeship Council that the Terri- 
tory be treated as a single unit, the United Kingdom government 
argued that the continuation of a fragment of British Togoland 
as a distinct political entity would not only be prejudicial to the 
interests of the peoples involved but would create formidable ad- 
ministrative problems both for an Administering Authority and 
for the new state of Ghana. In its Resolution 1496 (XVIII) of 
31 July 1956 the Trusteeship Council accepted this argument 
and recommended to the General Assembly that the whole of 
British Togoland be united with the Gold Coast when the latter 
attains its independence. 


If the eleventh General Assembly accepts the Trusteeship 
Council recommendation on this point, two questions will arise. 
One will be the question of whether the defeated separationists, 
particularly in Ho and Kpandu Districts, will accommodate 
themselves to the new political situation. Their initial reaction, 
as indicated by the following telegram to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil dated 31 July 1956, suggests the possibility of irredentist ac- 
tivity: 

Grateful [if you will] maintain [the] prestige of [the United 
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Nations] by complying with conditions laid [down] in [paragraphs 
109 and 110 of the 1955 Visiting Mission report recommending 
the four-unit formula]. Any contrary decision at the Trusteeship 
Council favouring integration of Southern Togoland can only 
create high tension, constitutional disobedience and ultimate 
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War.... 


The second question will be whether United Nations acceptance 
of (1) the union of British Togoland with the Gold Coast, and 
(2) the Territory as the unit of self-determination, constitutes 
a precedent which will compel it to accord French Togoland 
the same treatment. In supporting the Trusteeship Council reso- 
lution on these two points for British Togoland, the Soviet dele- 
gate stated that it was “a specific case which should not and could 
not serve as a precedent in the solution of questions relating to 
other Trust Territories.” °° There can be little doubt that in 
making this reservation, the USSR was thinking of the forth- 
coming decisions regarding the future of French Togoland. 


The Future of French Togoland 


In a motion unanimously adopted by the Territorial Assem- 
bly of French Togoland on 4 July 1955, the French govern- 
ment was requested to take steps to define the status of French 
Togoland within the “French community” and immediately 
thereafter to “put an end to the Trusteeship system.”** In its 
report to the United Nations, the 1955 Visiting Mission referred 
to this resolution and to constitutional reforms then being planned 
by the French government and concluded that as a result of such 
reforms the peoples of French Togoland should be in a position, 
in a very few years, to express their wishes regarding their polliti- 
cal future. The General Assembly endorsed this conclusion in 
its Resolution 944 (X) of 15 December 1955, and recom- 
mended (1) that the consultation of the peoples of French To- 


54 United Nations Doc. T/PET.6/L. 73, 1 Aug. 1956. 

55 United Nations Doc. T/PV. 736, 31 July 1956, p. 21. 

56 United Nations Doc. T/1206/Add. 1, Annex III, 21 Oct. 1955, pp. 
41-42. 
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goland be conducted under the supervision of the United Na- 
tions, “as in the case of Togoland under British administration,” 
and (2) that the Trusteeship Council “undertake a special 
study of this matter, in consultation with the Administering 
Authority, and . . . report thereon, if possible, to the General As- 
sembly at its eleventh session.” 


On 23 June 1956 the French parliament passed an Act 
(lot-cadre) which introduced universal suffrage in Togoland and 
which authorized the French government “to promulgate by de- 
cree, after consultation with the Territorial Assembly, a statute 
for Togoland in conformity with the objectives laid down by the 
Trusteeship Agreement,” and to hold a referendum, “at an ap- 
propriate time ... in which the inhabitants would have an oppor- 
tunity of choosing between that statute and the continuance of 
the Trusteeship System.’’** 


Armed with these new powers, the French government sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the Trusteeship Council on 31 July 
1956 which (1) outlined briefly certain features of the Law of 
23 June 1956 and of the statute enacted thereunder, (2) an- 
nounced France’s intention to conduct a referendum in French 
Togoland in October 1956, and (3) requested the Council to 
take immediate steps to appoint a “mission of observers” to fol- 
low the operation of that referendum.** In this proposed refer- 
endum the peoples of French Togoland were to be asked to 
choose between (a) the new statute, which the French authori- 
ties claimed would guarantee the “territorial, administrative and 
financial autonomy” of Togoland and would give the Togoland 
people access to “full management of [their] own affairs,” and 
(6) continuation of the Trusteeship System. On 9 August 1956 
the French representative on the Trusteeship Council introduced 
a draft resolution providing that the Council (1) appoint a mis- 
sion of observers “to observe the referendum and report to the 


57 United Nations Doc. T/1274/Rev. 1, 31 July 1956, pp. 3-4. Italics 
added. For text of the Act, see Le Monde (Paris), 21 June 1956. 

58 The French delegate indicated that the French authorities preferred 
the word “referendum” to “plebiscite” because of certain unfortunate con- 
notations connected with the latter as a result of events in French history. 
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Trusteeship Council at a special session so that the Council may 
undertake the study requested of it and submit its conclusions 
to the General Assembly at its eleventh session,” and (2) request 
the Secretary-General to provide the necessary staff and make the 
necessary financial arrangements.** 


Several representatives on the Trusteeship Council ex- 
pressed serious doubts about certain aspects of the French pro- 
posal. In their view it raised several fundamental questions which 
needed very careful study and discussion. While these represen- 
tatives commended the French government on the proposed con- 
stitutional reforms and stated that they had no desire to obstruct 
the political advance of French Togoland, they were deeply con- 
cerned over the fact that the Council was not given the full 
details of the statute defining the new political regime, that 
the procedures recommended by France differed so sharply from 
those employed in the case of British Togoland, and that the 
proposed action might give the impression “that an attempt 
[was] being made to carry out the referendum precipitously with 
a view to obtaining results which could be foreseen and guaran- 
teed beforehand.” © ‘There was also some apprehension about 
the representativeness of the Territorial Assembly elected in 1955, 
about the reality of the autonomy which French Togoland would 
possess under the new statute, and about the possibility that the 
latter would have the effect of merely substituting “French trus- 
teeship for United Nations trusteeship before self-government 
or independence [could] be attained.” * In this latter connec- 
tion the Guatemalan delegate noted that in the debates. in the 
French parliament on the political reforms and the future of 
French Togoland the Minister in charge declared that the new 
statute: 

did not imply a delegation of legislative powers to the Territorial 
Assembly, that the Assembly was only being given powers to enact 


regulations on local matters within the framework of existing legis- 
lation and the legislative competence of the French Parliament, 


59 United Nations Doc. T/L.731, 9 Aug. 1956. 
*° United Nations Doc. T/PV. 742, 9 Aug. 1956, p. 16. 
61 [bid., pp. 27-28. 
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that the Government Council would not have governmental powers 
in the true sense of the word, but would have only certain advisory 
functions, and that this Government Council did not represent a 
miniature cabinet, but was rather a measure for administrative 
decentralization. °* 


The crux of the debate in the Council was the question of 
the choice of alternatives to be offered in a referendum and the 
question of the proper authority to approve the text. Some mem- 
bers believed that as in the case of the plebiscite in British Togo- 
land, the questions put to the voters should be discussed and de- 
bated in the General Assembly. It was pointed out that the 1955 
Visiting Mission had recommended that a plebiscite (referen- 
dum) should “decide whether the people of Togoland under 
French administration wish self-government within the French 
Union, and on what conditions, or whether they desire the ter- 
mination of their connexion with the French Union and inde- 
pendence.” ** In the light of the fact that the proposed referen- 
dum appeared to be not merely a provisional consultation of the 
peoples of French Togoland regarding the general direction their 
political development should take, but rather a definitive consul- 
tation designed to result in termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, at least one of the alternatives, it was felt, should provide 
for self-government or independence outside the French Union.** 


There was considerable opposition to the unilateral manner 
in which the questions had been formulated by the French gov- 
ernment. There was also a feeling among some of the members 
that the Council should not take any action which would endow, 
or appear to endow, the proposed referendum with the full auth- 
ority and support of the United Nations. It was pointed out that 
the Trusteeship Agreement was between the General Assembly 
and the Administering Authority and therefore only the General 
Assembly should and could act upon a proposal leading to the 


62 Jbid., p. 8. 

63 Ibid., p. 31. 

64 The questions in the plebiscite in British Togoland, of course, did not 
rovide specifically for separate self-government or independence for that 
erritory, but one did provide for independence as an integral part of the 
new state of Ghana. 
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termination of that Agreement. Frequent references were made 
to the steps followed by the British authorities in approaching the 
General Assembly on the question of a terminal plebiscite. The 
French countered these arguments by pointing out that the 
General Assembly had directed the Trusteeship Council to make 
a special study and that the proposed referendum was necessary 
in order to provide the Council with data upon which it could 
base such a study and report to the eleventh General Assembly. 


A number of the Administering members warmly sup- 
ported the French position. The delegate of Australia, for ex- 
ample, declared that it was “entirely within the power of the 
French Government, as the Administering Authority, to consult 
the people of the Territory in such a manner as it chooses.” And 
he added that if the Council refused to observe the referendum 
it would be “failing in its obvious and bounden duty.” * 


The United States in an effort to make the French pro- 
posal more acceptable introduced several amendments. These 
included a specific reference to the objectives prescribed in 
Article 76(b) and a provision that observation by the Council 
of the referendum would not imply “endorsement of the referen- 
dum terms” and would be “without prejudice to future United 


Nations action... .” ™ 


Despite these modifications which were accepted with minor 
changes by the French representative, the Council on 13 August 
rejected the invitation to appoint a mission of observers to ob- 
serve the referendum. The vote was 7 to 7, a sharp, clear-cut 
division between Administering and non-administering members. 


The bitterness of the French delegate over the outcome was 
undisguised. Those countries, he said “that are genuinely demo- 
cratic have voted in favor of our proposal.” France, he con- 
tinued, “refuses to share the responsibility which the Council 
has just assumed in delaying the accession of Togoland to self- 
government. The referendum will therefore take place at the 


65 United Nations Doc. T/PV. 743, 10 Aug. 1956, p. 4. 
66 United Nations Doc. T/L. 732, 9 Aug. 1956. 
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established time and under the conditions envisaged, but in the 
absence of United Nations observers.” In a final gesture of 
defiance, he declared that his government “explicitly reserves 
its right to determine, as a result of this consultation, its future 
behavior.” * 


The Council’s only reply was the adoption of a resolution 
transmitting to the eleventh session of the General Assembly the 
French memorandum and drawing the Assembly’s attention to 
the Council’s discussions. The Assembly itself will have to de- 
cide, in the light of this material and any information it may 
obtain on the October referendum, what it will do about the 
future of French Togoland. 


Critique and Conclusions 


Any evaluation of the role of the United Nations in influ- 
encing the destinies of the two Togolands during the past decade 
must first of all take into consideration the provisions of the 
Charter. Article 76 prescribes that the development of the Terri- 
tories towards self-government or independence must take into 
account (1) the particular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples, (2) the “freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned,” and (3) the terms of the Trusteeship Agreements. The 
Charter did not, however, indicate which of these criteria, in the 
event of a conflict, should be accorded the greatest weight. Yet, 
as this study has shown, the wishes of the peoples as expressed 
by their leaders, and the policies of the Administering Authorities, 
did not point towards the same political formula. As a conse- 
quence, the past decade has been devoted largely to a quest on 
the part of the interacting participants—the United Nations, the 
Administering Authorities, and the Togoland peoples—to find a 
political formula which would satisfy each of these criteria. 


The determinative powers retained by the Administering Au- 
thorities under the Trusteeship Agreements, the third of these cri- 
teria, have limited the role of the United Nations. This is particu- 


67 United Nations Doc. T/PV. 744, 13 Aug. 1956, p. 93. 
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larly true in the case of the authority given the United Kingdom 
and French governments to administer the Territories as integral 
parts of the Gold Coast and the French Union, respectively. As 
the Guatemalan delegate pointed out in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil debate on the future of British Togoland, the Administering 
Authorities were able to “produce de facto situations which the 
populations concerned, and even the United Nations, would not 
be able to redress, even though they might wish to do so.”** The 
efforts of the United Nations were further circumscribed by its 
lack of jurisdiction over the full range of factors governing the 
solution of the several Togoland problems in which it became 
involved. If, for example, the Gold Coast had also been a 
Trust Territory, it is probable that the United Nations would 
have taken a more rational and realistic position on the question 
of integration during the period 1947-1954. With its jurisdiction 
confined only to the two Togolands it was bound to promote 
objectives, such as Togoland unification and independence, 
which were realizable within the two Territories and to resist 
the pursuit of objectives which involved areas beyond its pur- 
view. 


It could be argued, of course, that these limitations upon 
the role of the United Nations were necessary and, given the 
tendentious approach of some of its members, even desirable. 
Nevertheless, such limitations meant that responsibility was di- 
vorced from authority, which is an undesirable situation in any 
political arrangement.. The Charter endowed the United Nations 
with responsibility for promoting the realization of the basic ob- 
jectives of the Trusteeship System, but the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments left it only the powers of exhortation and of condemnation. 
Such circumstances led to frustration and provided a setting in 
which irresponsibility and even malice could find free play. It 
is against such a background that the role of the United Nations 


must be appraised. 


It could be argued that in a sense the United Nations created 
both the “Ewe Problem” and “Togoland Unification Problem.” 


68 United Nations Doc. T/PV. 736, 31 July 1956, p. 6. 
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The dramatic appeal made first by Sylvanus Olympio in 1947 
and later by others came at a time when many were predisposed 
to believe the very worst about residual colonialism and to ig- 
nore the painful problems involved in its liquidation. Anti-colon- 
ialism has been one of the dominant moods in the postwar cli- 
mate of world opinion. Lacking a deep knowledge of the com- 
plexity of the Togoland situation, and predisposed to believe not 
only that the unificationists were expressing the genuine wishes 
of the majority of the Togoland peoples but also that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities were seeking to thwart those wishes, the 
unification of the Ewe and later of Togoland acquired the char- 
acter of a moral crusade for many members. As more facts be- 
came available and as it became increasingly clear that the Uni- 
ted Kingdom was genuinely committed to an early withdrawal 
from the Gold Coast, a majority in the United Nations were able 
and disposed to change their previous positions. 


The changing perspective of the United Nations regarding 
the Togolands suggests two observations. One is that there is a 
general ignorance regarding the realities, the practical prob- 
lems, and the implications of certain courses of action in the 
African Trust Territories. This strengthens the predisposition of 
many members to take positions in terms of abstract slogans 
and preconceived notions. The second is that there is a failure 
to appreciate fully the dynamic and highly volatile character of 
social and political change occurring throughout Africa, The 
peoples of that continent are deeply involved in processes of revo- 
lutionary change. Political forces, alignments, and arrangements 
are highly unstable and unpredictable. This is strikingly illus- 
trated by developments during the past decade in the Gold Coast- 
Togoland area. 


Some of the difficulties which have been encountered in the 
past might be obviated in the future if: (1) the United Nations 
were provided with more facts on the political dynamics of the 
Trust Territories from sources that are not suspect, and (2) the 
United Nations exercised greater restraint in identifying the Or- 
ganization with the cause of the first or the most vocal groups 
commanding their attention. 
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It could be argued that United Nations activities in some 
respects have complicated the political development of the peo- 
ples involved. The modern states evolving in West Africa are 
aggregations of numerous smaller traditional groups. During this 
crucial formative stage it is imperative that separatist and irreden- 
tist sentiment be avoided or minimized and that every encourage- 
ment be given to the spirit of group accommodation and to the 
development of new loyalties to the evolving national communi- 
ties. However, United Nations operations in British Togoland 
during most of the decade have had a very unsettling effect. 
They have tended to awaken, perpetuate, and exacerbate separa- 
tist and irredentist sentiment and to tolerate, if not to encourage, 
a defiant attitude towards government. At this very moment, for 
example, the defeated parties in British Togoland—who for 
years were endowed with special status and grace by the United 
Nations—are not only hurling invective at the United Nations 
but are threatening war to achieve their ends—ends which the 
United Nations encouraged them to pursue. This is the logical 
consequence of raising unrealistic expectations, such as the futile 
pursuit of a united Togoland or the recommendations of the 
Visiting Mission that each section of British Togoland should 
determine its own destiny. 


Some of the reasons for the particular United Nations ac- 
tions which led to these consequences have already been noted. 
Another consideration has been the tendency of the United Na- 
tions to place greater weight upon the “freely expressed wishes” 
of the people than upon the “particular circumstances” of the 
territory which may or may not permit the realization of those 
wishes. The framing of the plebiscite questions and the recom- 
mendation that each section of British Togoland should have the 
right of self-determination are cases in point. Democratic imper- 
atives, of course, dictate that the “wishes of the people” should 
be transcendent and decisive. Yet there are grave difficulties 
in identifying those wishes, as well as in determining their valid- 
ity. This is so not only because the perspectives and the desires 
of the people are constantly changing, but also because the ideol- 
ogy of colonial nationalism tends to be expansive, utopian, and 
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insensitive to practical problems involved in the realization of 
nationalist objectives. Under these circumstances it is important 
that a balance be struck between the “freciy expressed wishes” of 
the people and the realm of what is practically possible. The 
Trusteeship Council resolution recommending the termination 
of United Kingdom Trusteeship over British Togoland and the 
union of the latter with an independent Gold Coast reflects just 
such a balance. 


However, the compelling arguments for the integration of 
British Togoland do not obtain to the same degree with regard 
to French Togoland. The attitude of the C.U.T. which is op- 
posed to absorption within the French Union is not necessarily 
utopian. Nor can the United Nations support of this group be 
regarded as necessarily irresponsible and unrealistic. Whereas 
the unificationists of southern British Togoland always had in 
mind some sort of ultimate union or federation with the Gold 
Coast, and used unification as a means of obtaining a better 
bargaining position, the primary motivation of the unificationists 
of French Togoland has been and is freedom from French con- 
trol. Both they and many of their supporters in the United Na- 
tions have viewed unification as merely an instrument to achieve 
that freedom. It is quite possible that the former unificationists 
of British Togoland will ultimately accommodate themselves to 
being part of the new African state of Ghana, It is quite im- 
probable that the unificationists of French Togoland will ever 
accommodate themselves to being part of the French Union un- 
less France makes participation within that Union as meaning- 
ful and psychologically satisfying as the more traditional forms 
of self-government or independence. 


In considering the effect of trusteeship status and United 
Nations supervision upon developments in Togoland there can 
be little question that they helped to correct minor abuses and 
injustices brought to light through petitions and appeals to Visit- 
ing Missions. United Nations prodding has undoubtedly served 
to accelerate reforms in all spheres, including education, social 
welfare, and economic and political development. The fact that 
consitutional reforms were introduced earlier in French Togo- 
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land than elsewhere in French tropical Africa suggests that 
the United Nations presence exerted some influence in making 
it France’s “pilot territory” in Africa. Again, the repeated criti- 
cisms by Visiting Missions and the Trusteeship Council regard- 
ing the retarded political and economic development of British 
Togoland, coupled with the C.P.P.-British desire to win the sup- 
port of the Togolanders for integration, led to very substantial 
reforms beginning about 1952. Indeed, in just a decade British 
Togoland has been transformed from a neglected and “de- 
pressed area” appended to the Gold Coast to an area with full 
equality in social and economic development and the right of 
participation in government. These and other examples are 
evidence that the United Nations supervisory process acceler- 
ates development, if for no other reason than the desire of the 
Administering Authorities to have it terminated—which is as it 
should be. 


While United Nations participation in the development of 
the Togolands can be criticized in terms of the disturbing in- 
fluence it has had in areas where stability and the spirit of ac- 
commodation are especially desirable; nevertheless, the acceler- 
ated social and political mobilization of peoples previously unin- 
volved in political life might prove in the long run to have been 
a major contribution to the development of democratic govern- 
ment. The tours of Visiting Missions and the petition procedures 
undoubtedly served to create certain minimum expectations re- 
garding justice and concepts of human rights which their rulers 
—European or African—will be obliged, if not already disposed, 
to respect. When called upon to express their wishes the Togo- 
land peoples organized a wide variety of modern associations 
which will no doubt remain as agencies for articulating and 
representing their interests in a modern political system. 


Nor can there be any doubt that the successive steps taken 
to terminate the Trusteeship Agreement for British Togoland 
provided a model by which all subsequent efforts can be judged. 
One of the main causes of the difficulties encountered by the 
French government in securing United Nations acceptance of 
its proposals for French Togoland is that they stand in rather 
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sharp contrast to the procedures employed by the British. Of 

course, the whole concept of trusteeship and most of the objec- 

tives of the Trusteeship System had their origin in the British 

liberal tradition. As the Indian delegate put it when he intro- 

duced the draft resolution recommending termination of trustee- 

ship over British Togoland: “Events moved smoothly because 
they were right.” °° 


69 United Nations Doc. T/PV. 734, 25 July 1956, p. 6. 
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